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McClurg’s— 


the first wholesale 
book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. We specialize in library service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
330 East Ohio Street - Chicago 


$4.75 


LOOSE LEAF ACCESSION BOOKS 


Cloth sides, keratol back and corners, easily operated, nickeled ring binder. 


Sheets 9’ x 10% in. in size are ruled in red and blue ink, 25 lines to the page. 


Author and title column measures 5% in. so that long titles can be written without 
crowding. Other columns are unusually wide, allowing ample space for typing 
all accession information. Sample sheet sent on request. 


Price of one Ring Binder and 100 sheets (5000 lines) $4.75 Postpaid. 


Sent on approval, subject to return if it does not come up to your expectations in 
every way. 


GAYLORD BROS., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


June 15, 1921 


If you were the manager of a plantation 
in the South Sea Islands and lived alone 
with your dusky servants not far from 
where there existed in the jungle a real 
race of cannibals, would you always put 
on a dinner-jacket for your lonely meal? 

When Martin Johnson, motion-picture 
explorer and adventurer, first went to the 
South Seas, he was disposed to regard the 
punctiliousness in dress of the isolated 
British planter as an affectation. Now he 
recognizes the dinner-coat as a symbol. It 
is the man’s declaration that he has a firm 
hold on himself. A Frenchman in the 
Islands can go half clothed and un- 
governed by convention and still maintain 
his dignity. But an Englishman must 
hold fast to an ordered existence or the 
Islands will “get” him. 

Johnson, whose articles in ASIA have 
been attracting such keen attention, unearthed 
much information about the wild men he saw, and 
recounts as well many delightful and human obser- 


Jump the Hedge of Convention 


Put yourself in her place! 

An American woman made a pilgrimage to a sacred 
mountain in Japan. She stayed overnight at a Buddhist 
Monastery. The Temple master led her down a long hall 
to the bath-house and invited her to bathe while he stood 
by as any courteous Japanese host would. Later he and a 
young disciple went to her room to converse with the in- 
teresting “foreign” traveler. Fearing she was weary, they 
asked, kindly, “why don’t you go to 

What would you have answered? This and other delicate 
situations were cleverly and entertainingly met by Lucy 
F, Brown in her article, “A Summer Pilgrimage to Sacred 
Koya-San.” 


The second instalment of | 


“My Chinese Marriage” 


the true life story of an American girl who married a 
Chinese student and went with him to dwell in China. 

Other articles and stories of absorbing interest to 
the lover of the Orient in the July 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


Art Insert of 8 pages. More than 60 Illustrations 


ASIA is emphatically a magazine for every 
public library. Readers who wish to keep 


abreast of the times expect it to be on file. 
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CANNIBALS and DINNER-COATS 


Martin Johnson, himself, and some of his “wildmen” 
who seem completely tamed 


(C) 


vations of himself and other white men in a can- 
nibal atmosphere. In the July ASIA, “Wild Men 
of the New Hebrides.” 


H. G. Wells and Strindberg —Not 
Shakespeare and Dickens— 


Young China’s Choice 


Thus do the students of China throw off the yoke 
of tradition. In one school they suggested that 
their foreign teacher of literature take a vacation 
—go home and catch up—because he used Shakes- 
peare and Dickens. They wanted Hardy, Wells. 
Kropotkin, Shaw, Ibsen, and Maeterlinck. He had 
become too “chinafied and conservative.” 


This is a small straw that shows which way the 
Oriental winds are blowing. Professor John 
Dewey, the distinguished American educator who 
is now lecturing in the Oriental universities, dis- 
cusses the issues of the New East. His article, 
“New Culture in China,” has all the elements of 
historical importance and rich, human interest. 


Asia Publishing Company 
627 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


| 
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A. L. A. AIDS 


BOOK WAGONS 
The County Library with Rural Book Delivery 


A 12 page, illustrated pamphlet descriptive of libraries-on-wheels and 
their use in rural communities. Also suggestions concerning the 
means of securing book wagon service. Of particular value in cam- 


paigning for a county library or in extending the library’s work. 
1.00 


Single copies. 
10 copies . 


PLAYS CHILDREN 
An Annotated Index 
By Auice I. Haze.rine 


Plays listed alphabetically under suggestive headings such as Plays for 
Special Occasions, Patriotic Plays, etc. Notes on each play give a 
brief synopsis, the number of characters and time required for 
presentation. Lists of books on costumes, folk dancing, pantomimes, 
operattas and other special forms of plays are included. Price $1.50 


VIEWPOINTS IN BIOGRAPHY 


By KatuHerine Tappert 


Famous biographies listed under the subjects that make them stimulat- 
ing or interesting. The second number in the Viewpoint Series, 


edited by Josephine A. Rathbone. Uniform with Viewpoznts in 
Price $ .60 


Travel. 


American Library Association 
Publishing Board 


78 EAST WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO 


— | 
|| 
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The Library Department of Putnams 


OFFERS ALL LIBRARIES AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


FROM ONE SOURCE. 


Being the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store, English books are supplied as easily as American, and duty-free. 


The stock of our Retail Store is available for library orders and includes books 
of every description. 


All orders, large or small, are handled quickly, intelligently, and accurately, and 
our prices will be found satisfactory. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Putnams Library Department 


2 West 45th Street, New York City 
Just West of 5th Avenue | 


Chivers’ Bindings 


For more than thirty-five years we have continuously bound NEW and 
OLD books for Public Libraries. 

Chivers’ bindings have won recognition because of their strength, flexi- 
bility and lasting qualities. 

The books we bind will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough 
for service, thus effecting for the Library a saving of time, money and effort. 

We supply NEW books bound in one or other of our three methods: 
viz.—half leather—full buckram, or publishers’ covers, strongly reinforced. 

During 1921 we propose to issue frequent lists of new, worth-while 
fiction and juveniles, carefully selected and specially priced. We will be glad 
to send copies to Libraries on request. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Inc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue 


| 
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Library Bureau 


Steel bookstack 


Library Bureau standard bracket stack, . free standing type, showing plain tubular uprights, 
plate brackets, eight-inch steel adjustable shelves. 


"THE proper housing of books in the modern library depends not only on the 
arrangement of the stack room but upon the design and construction of the 
bookshelf itself. 

Library Bureau offers the highest development in bookstack design and con- 
struction which will meet the need of any library and allow for such expansion 
as the library growth demands. 

We will gladly consult with librarians and architects—offering the services of 
‘experienced representatives. This service will be rendered without charge or 
obligation. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and Makers of 
Technical Library Furniture and Supplies 
Steel Bookstack Museum Cases 


Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal St. 6 North Michigan Ave. 316 Broadway 


(One block south from A. L. A. Headquarters) 
Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 
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How a Community Met a Library Deficit 


By IDA FAYE WRIGHT 
Librarian of the Evanston (Ill.) Public Library 


[Cc Chart Portrays Evanston Library Situation | 


1920 
1921 INCOME 


ACED with a thirty-three and one-third 

per cent reduction from the tax levy, the 

Evanston (Illinois) Public Library found 
that the funds with which to maintain the library 
were less than those of five years ago, at a time 
when the population of the city had increased 
thirty-five per cent and the circulation of the 
library had almost doubled. 

To keep expenses within the appropriation 
allowed, it would have been necessary to dis- 
continue all of the extension work and buy no 
new books. Such a curtailment of service would 
have meant a loss in reading of over one hun- 
dred thousand volumes, and that among the 
people who have fewest books in the home and 
are farthest from means of transportation to 
the Main Building. 

The Board of Directors set out to inform the 
public of the facts but not to raise money. 

The first announcement was made at the an- 
nual Library Day of the Woman’s Club, show- 
ing thru stereopticon pictures the work which 
would have to be eliminated. The evening 
paper told the same story. 

As a result protests came by telephone, thru 
the mails and in personal interviews. 

The local paper offered to give a column a 
day to an intensive publicity campaign; the cur- 
rent events class of the Congregational church 
which for years has been a clearing house for 
the discussion of social and welfare problems, 
deferred its scheduled program and asked the 


President of the Board and the Librarian to 
present the library situation. The opinion of 
the meeting was that such a curtailment of 
service would be a serious detriment to Evans- 
ton as a whole and must not be permitted. It 
was voted that the committee of the current 
events class should call a meeting of citizens to 
provide ways and means of raising funds to 
supplement the tax levy of the library. 

The war time plan of organization was used 
in the gathering together of the citizens—each 
active organization in the city was asked to send 
a representative. Some forty organizations re- 
sponded to the call for a meeting at the Library. 
The gathering was presided over by the chief 
Americanization worker of the City, one who 
has been most helpful in the work of the library 
stations in the foreign district and who is re- 
vered by all elements in the City. 

In addition to the presentation of the situa- 
tion by the Library Board, the Mayor and City 
Treasurer stated the case from the standpoint 
of the City. Facts brought out were that should 
remedial legislation be ‘passed at the 1921 ses- 
sion of the Illinois legislature, it could not be- 
come effective in producing revenue until 1923 
and that a campaign for funds should be on a 
two year basis, since the sum of ten thousand 
dollars for each year would be the necessary 
supplement to the tax. The pastors of seven 
churches of various denominations took a sig- 
nificant part in guiding and bringing the dis- 
cussion to a climax. 

The first offer of money was made by the 
rector of the Episcopal Church located in the 
heart of the district served by the South Branch. 
His parish guaranteed the rent of the store in 
which the South Branch is located. 

Pledges of the support of their organizations 
were made by the Catholic Woman’s Club, the 
Boy and Girl Scouts, the Evanston Commercial 
Association, the Kiwanis, the Rotary and the 
Evanston Woman’s Club—in fact by all of the 
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organizations represented. The Library Board 
was requested to appoint a committee to or- 
ganize the campaign for funds. 

During the following ten days the members 
of the Library Board and the librarian were 
asked to speak at the local betterment and com- 
munity gatherings in the different parts of the 
City, at mothers’ clubs, parent-teachers associa- 
tions, to clubs of high school boys and girls, 
Junior W. C. T. U., the District Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, the Legislative Forum of the 
Illinois Federation of Woman’s Clubs, the 
Evanston Commercial Association, and _ the 
Board of Education. At other gatherings a let- 
ter from the librarian was read or a message 
was taken to the club by ong of its members. 

The legislative as well as the financial needs 
of the library were stressed. The lawyer mem- 
ber of the Board assisted in drafting legislative 
measures, and the citizens thru letters and inter- 
views made known to the legislators the needs 
for remedial legislation and an increase in tax 
rate. (The bills have now passed the House 
and are up for reading in the Senate.) 

The Evanston Commercial Association in its 
reorganized form seized the library situation as 
an opportunity to let the people of the City 
know that it is interested not alone in the busi- 
ness progress, but in everything which affects 
the welfare of the City as a whole. Its execu- 
tive board therefore made the proposition to 
the Library Board that it would underwrite the 
library for twenty thousand dollars for two 
years, the money to be raised thru a campaign. 

In response to the previous request that the 
Library Board appoint a committee to raise the 
money, the Board appointed as the committee 
the delegates from the various organizations 
represented at the previous mass meeting. To 
this committee, the Evanston Commercial Asso- 
ciation proposed that it would head the cam- 
paign, provided it could be assured of the sup- 
port of the organizations represented. The 
pledges of support were most heartily given. 

The Commercial Association organized its 
campaign with the central idea of popularizing 
the library as a civic institution—the slogan 
adopted being ten dollars from a family—five 
dollars for 1921 and five for 1922. The cam- 
paign was started by a full page advertisement 

“HELP THE LIBRARY.” 

“Every organization, club, lodge, association 
or group of citizens of whatever nature, is asked 
to send an officer and four other members to a 
meeting at the North Shore Hotel to perfect an 
organization to secure for the Evanston Public 
library the funds which it has lost thru the 
operation of the Juul law. 

George Craig Stewart will preside.” 


Over a hundred persons attended the meeting 
including representatives of the following organ- 
izations: Rotary Club, Evanston Child Welfare 
Association, Garden Club, Kiwanis Club, Neigh- 
borhood Central School Association, Evanston 
Drama Club, Evanston Commercial Association, 
Foster School, Foster Street Mothers’ Club, Elks, 
University Guild, D. A. R., North End Mothers’ 
Club, North End Improvement Association, Oak- 
ton Parent-Teachers Association, Oakton School, 
Evanston Day Nursery, Real Estate Board, 
Dewey School Mothers’ Club, Evanston Dental 
Association, Evanston Kings’ Daughters, Daugh- 
ters of Isabella, Knights of Columbus, Girls’ 
League, Central School Neighborhood Associa- 
tion, Janet Steele Library, Evanston Woman’s 
Club, South Side Betterment Association, Lake 
Shore Neighborhood Club, Evanston Historical 
Society, Community Golf Club, Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Evanston 
Branch Chicago Medical Society, W. C. T. U., 
School District 76, Northwestern University 
School of Music, the Current Events Class, 
Evanston Public Library Board. 

The presiding officer, the rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, a distinguished orator of the City, car- 
ried the program thru. A large precinct map 
of Evanston showed the territory to be covered 
in a house-to-house canvass. These precincts 
were “auctioned” off to the quickest bidder. 
With forty organizations to bid and only seven- 
teen precincts to be divided, it was necessary 
that two or three groups should combine forces. 

The house-to-house canvass carried on by the 
organizations resulted in cash collections of 
about nine thousand dollars, and pledges for 
1922 of over three thousand dollars. Plans are 
under way for the raising of the remainder of 
the 1922 quota in the fall. 

The Board of Education realizing that the 
school stations directly benefit the work of the 
grades, unanimously voted to pay the salary of 
the station librarian. 

The funds from the less affluent districts 
which are served by the stations were raised 
thru entertainments of various kinds, bunco 
parties and movies, under the direction of the 
Parent-teachers Associations, Neighborhood 
Clubs, etc. The Washington School, in the 
heart of the foreign district, has been the scene 
of weekly festivities for the benefit of the li- 
brary. The Swedish group gave a party, the 
Polish Falcons a dance, the teachers a child- 
ren’s entertainment, and the Mother’s Club stere- 
opticon pictures of the work of the library as 
a whole. This district, which benefits especially 

from the services of the Book Auto during the 
summer, is making an extra contribution for 
the upkeep of the “library on wheels.” The 
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TON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
OF BOOKS FREE 


THE BOOK AUTO IN THE FOSTER SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Ebeneezer African Methodist Episcopal Church 
gave the collection box receipts one Sunday. 

Many groups such as the Evanston Dental 
Association, The Drama, Music Study, French 
and Pierian clubs, the University Guild, and 
others made generous contributions as organ- 
izations. 

The firms belonging to the Evanston Com- 
mercial Association sent out with their monthly 
statements a slip furnished by the association 


reading— 
A CIVIC DUTY 
YOUR LIBRARY IS IN NEED 
The Evanston Public Library must have a cer- 
tain income for the next two years to function 
properly. 

$10,000.00 a Year Is Needed 
You and every member of your household 
should pledge support in this work. Be pre- 

pared to act when requested. 

EvaNstON COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION 

Executive Committee for the Community. 
These slips were also put into books issued 
from the Main Library and extension depart- 
ments. 

Without the unlimited support of the local 
paper, the campaign would have lost much of 
its publicity value. Altho only a small num- 
ber of the articles were written by those con- 
nected with the library, the data had to emanate 
from that institution. Until the E. C. A. as- 
sumed the responsibility for the campaign, work 
was done by the News-Index staff. and after 
that by the publicity man employed especially 
for that purpose by the E. C. A. 


During the two months from the first an- 
nouncement of the financial straits of the 
library, to the completion of the house-to-house 
canvass, the Evanston News-Index gave a total 
of sixty-eight full columns of space. 

This publicity consisted of front page feature 
stories, editorials and two full page and one 
half page advertisements. The editorials showed 
an unusually sympathetic and keen insight into 
the service which libraries perform in a com- 
munity; especially noteworthy were the articles 
on the value of books in the outlying communi- 
ties where the needs for social service and 
Americanization work are the greatest - 

The front page feature stories stressed what 
the library has to offer the community, espec- 
ially in the line of practical books: 
“Workman finds at library way to build house.” 
“Books on the care of children, ‘Well baby 
primer, as popular as fiction at the Foster 

station.” 

“Rotarians secure information on disputed 
question by telephoning the library.” 
“Chickens, rabbits, squabs aml gardens raised 
according to library books.” 
“Workman must have his tools, so must a com- 
munity,—the library is one of those tools.” 

Human interest stories were most in demand 
by the reporters, such as letters from the chil- 
dren who would suffer from the closing of the 
school stations, lists of questions asked over the 
loan desk; personal help secured from the li- 
brary books, inventions perfected, ete. 

A point of interest to the business man was 
the fact that the cost of maintenance of the 
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library extension system is not as great as the 
amount of car fare which the patrons would ex- 
pend to secure books from the Main library to 
say nothing of the time involved in making the 
trip. Another “selling” point was that forty 
per cent of the population of the city are regis- 
tered card holders, more than twice as many 
persons as are enrolled in all of the public, 
private and parochial schools. 

The spirit which was shown by the com- 
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munity thruout and since the campaign toward 
the library is a tribute to the Board of Directors 
and the librarians who thru years have built 
up the library system in the city. 

Not only do people think “library first” more 
than ever when in need of assistance, but they 
think of the library when they have donations 
to make; over twelve hundred usable volumes 
having been given during the campaign. 


Recent Motion Pictures Based On Fiction and Drama 
A List or Important PHoTopLays REVIEWED BY THE NATIONAL BoaRD OF REVIEW . 


Bars oF Iron. Stoll. 6 reels. Stars: R. Miles and 
M. White. 

Fnglish society romance; taken from Ethel M. 
Dell's novel. 
Brack Beauty. 

Paige. 
Romantic comedy drama; 
Anna Sewell. 
Brack Roses. 
Hayakawa. 
Melodrama of a gang; from story by E. Richard 
Scheyer. 
City or Sttent Men, Tue. Famous-Players Lasky. 6 
reels. Star: Thomas Meighan. 
Romance; from “The Quarry” by John M. Moroso. 
Deception. Famous-Players Lasky. 10 reels. All 
star. 
Historical tragedy of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn. 
Desperate YoutH. Universal. 5 reels. Star: Gladys 
Walton. 

Romantic melodrama; from story by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, “A Kentucky Cinderella.” 
East Lynne. Hodkinson. 7 reels. 

Earle and Mabel Ballin. 
Romance and melodrama; taken frum novel by 
Mrs. H. Wood. 
Gotem, Tue. Famous-Players Lasky. 
star. 
Drama legend of Prague; based on Meyrink’s novel. 
Heart OF MaryLanp. Vitagraph. 7 reels. Star: 
Crane Wilbur. 
Melodrama; from Belasco’s play. 
Her Lorp anp Master. Vitagraph. 
Alice Joyce. 
Society comedy drama; from stage play by Martha 
Morton. 
House Tuar Jazz Burtt, Tue. 
Wanda Hawley. 
Domestic drama; from story “Sweetie Peach” by 
Sophie Kerr. 
Tr Women Onty Kyew. Robertson-Cole. 6 reels. 
Society romance; based on Balzac’s “Meditations 
on Marriage.” 
Jim THE PENMAN. 
Lionel Barrymore. 
Forgery melodrama; from story by Sir Charles L. 
Young. 
LAMPLICHTER, 
Mason. 
Drama; from story by Maria Susanna Cummins. 
Messare Mars, A. Metro. 6 reels. Star: Bert 
Lytell. 
Romantic drama; 
thoney’s stage play 


Vitagraph. 7 reels. Star: Jean 


taken from novel by 


Robertson-Cole. 6 reels. Star: Sessue 


Star: Edward 


6 reels. All 


6 reels. Star: 


Realart. 6 reels. Star: 


First National. 7 reels. Star: 


Tue. Fox. 6 Star: Shirley 


ree!s. 


adapted from Richard Gan- 


Nosopy’s Kip. Robertson-Cole. 5 reels. Star: Mae 
Marsh. 

Orphan asylum romance; from novel “Mary Carey” 
by Kate Langley Bosher. 
Oatu, Tue. First National. 

Cooper and A. Nilson. 
Society drama of intrigue; taken from “Idols” by 
William J. Locke. 

Orner Women, Tur. Hodkinson. 

Jane Novak and Helen Eddy. 
Drama of dual personality; from novel by Nora 
Davis. 

OvutsipeE Woman, 

Wanda Hawley. 
Farcical drama; adapted from play “All Night 
Long” by Philip Bartholomae. 

Partners oF THE Tipe. Hodkinson. 
Jack Perrin. 

Melodramatic romance of divers; from story by 
Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Passion FLower, THE. 
Norma Talmadge. 

Spanish tragic drama; adapted for screen from 
play by Jacinto Benavente. 

Proxies. Fampus-Players Lasky. 7 
Norman Kerry and Zena Keefe. 

Drama—crook melodrama; from story by Frank 
R. Adams. 

SENTIMENTAL TomMMy. Famous-Players Lasky. 8 reels. 
Stars: Gareth Hughes, Mabel Taliaferro, May Me- 
Avoy. 

Scotch costume romance; from J. M. Barrie’s story. 

Davucuters. Realart. 5 reels. Star: Jus- 
tine Johnstone. 

Melodrama; by George Bronson Howard. 

Sky Pitot, Tue. First National. 7 reels. 
J. Bowers and D. Butler. 

Western drama; from novel by Ralph Connor. 

Tate or Two Wortps, A. Goldwyn. 6 reels. Stars: 
Glendon and Joy. 

Chinatown melodrama and romance; from story by 
Gouverneur Morris. 
Trust Your Wire. First National. 
Marriage problem; based on 
science” by H. S. Sheldon. 

Uncuartep Seas. Metro. 6 
Lake. 

Alaskan melodrama; from John Fleming Wilson’s 
story, 

Unknown Wire, 
Edith Roberts. 

Romantic drama of faith; from story by Bennett 
Cohen. 


8 reels. Stars: M. 


6 reels. Star: 


Tue. Realart. reels. Star: 


6 reels. Star: 


First National. 6 reels. Star: 


reels. Stars: 


Stars: 


6 reels. 


stage play “Con- 


reels. Star: Alige 


Tue. Universal. 5 reels. Star: 


Libraries and Museums 


By JOHN COTTON DANA 
Librarian, Public Library, and Director, Museum Association, Newark, N. J. 


I. 


O librarians, when speaking of museums, it 
should first be said that to be interested in 
museums after the modern manner is to be in- 
terested in visual instruction. Just what is 
meant by this phrase it is not easy to say. The 
methods, the tools and the results of teaching 
with the aid of objects and pictures are being 
studied as never before. The movie would have 
compelled such study if the modern museum idea 
had not. For the purposes of this discussion 
it is enough to say that the old type of museum 
was almost useless as an educational tool, edu- 
cation here being used in its popular meaning. 
This educational inutility of museums of the 
old type would still remain even were they 
greatly visited by both old and young, and they 
are nol. 

Hence the question which confronts one who 
considers museums is not how to make them 
more attractive—that can be done, as experi- 
ments have shown, by the skilful use of free 
ice cream and free music. The question is, 
how can they be made so useful, so helpful 
toward happiness, intelligence and general well- 
being. that all save those of quite the lowest 
mentality will be moved to use them. 

It is impossible to bring to a museum in any 
community so many interested visitors as to 
make the aid it gives to those visitors in making 
them happier and more intelligent citizens, an 
adequate return for the cost of building, con- 
tents and maintenance. A study of its finances 
and of its report on its visitors of our largest 
and richest museum, located in our largest city. 
will be sufficient proof of the truth of that 
statement. A few students can and do visit 
museums each year for definite and useful 
ends. The relatively small attendance on 
them. however, is chiefly made up of casuals: 
and even if they gain from their visits reactions 
of extraordinary esthetic value or enthusiasms 
for popular science of extraordinary range and 
depth. those reactions are adherent to so small 
a part of the whole citizenship as to make them 
almost negligible; and they are entirely neg- 
ligible if one attempts to set them over against 
the museum’s cost as an adequate return there- 
for. 

Space is here lacking for further argument 
against the old doctrine that a museum, like 


beauty, is its own excuse for being; and in 
favor of the new doctrine that all institutions 


The Functions of a Museum 


supported from the public purse, including 
museums, should show returns for their cost 
which are definite and in fair degree measur- 
able. The conclusion is, briefly, that no museum 
can pay for its upkeep thru the good it does its 
visitors. 

If library enthusiasts here interrupt to say 
that the facts and conclusion which have just 
been roughly outlined can be applied to li- 
braries established for reference use only, this 
comment may be made in return: that the use 
of books in a reference library is in most cases 
far different from the use made of objects in a 
“reference museum,” and that the development 
of printing in the last half century has given 
us conditions under which the old type of refer- 
ence library is in much the same position as is 
the old type of museum; and that nearly all of 
the world’s reference libraries would be far 
more useful than they now are did they lend 
freely or place in branches, or both, about 
seventy-five per cent of their books and 
journals. 

The museum that is chiefly under view in 
these notes is the museum which frankly admits 
that its value to visitors is quite slight, being a 
value realized by few and decidedly minute to 
most of the few, and finds its excuse for being 
chiefly in four forms of activity, to wit: it lends 
its objects for use in school, studio, shop or 
home: it places its objects, often in moveable 
groups, in branch museums: it publishes things 
of use to its community, things based on the 
museum's objects and activities, yet not de- 
manding of one who gets profit and pleasure 
from them, a visit to the museum itself; and it 
teaches many, not merely thru casual gazing at 
its objects. but with those objects as illustra- 
tions of spoken and written treatises. 

It is now obvious that the libraries of a pub- 
lie library is in many respects well equipped to 
do the fundamental things in modern museum 
making; and that a public library is a good 
and proper place in which to lay the founda- 
tions of a museum. The librarian is friendly 
to students who come to his collection of books: 
he lends books freely; he puts books in 
branches, including in this term every group of 
books that goes out to a certain spot and there 
eagerly seeks for ways of usefulness; and he 
publishes useful things, so far as funds and 
imagination permit. 
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It is worth while to note here the fact that 
most of the movements toward museum begin- 
nings that have been set up in libraries have 
had the ear-mark of the modern library and 
consequently of the modern museum. Objects 
and collections gathered in libraries have been 
selected, where that was possible, not with a 
mind set on cost, rarity and age; but on im- 
mediate value as a tool in teaching. And, again, 
the collections of pictures which libraries make 
and lend are in fact collections of museum ob- 
jects. One very important museum consists of 
pictures only. Many museums have picture 
collections; but are in most cases far behind 
libraries in that they do not lend them. 

A library, then, is a good place in which to 
lay a museum’s foundations, or, to put it in 
better phrase, in which to begin a modern 
museum’s pleasure-giving and helpful activities. 
In later papers it may prove possible to sug- 
gest definite methods, furniture and devices for 
modest museum beginnings. 

The museums of the future, especially those 
in industrial cities and smaller towns, will not 
be each of a definite kind. That statement does 
not say and does not imply that collections of 
objects in many specific fields will not continue 
to be made, and, if wisely administered, will 
not be useful and even essential tools in the 
development of knowledge in the fields they 
severally represent. 

The meaning of the statement, that the 
coming museum will be, in most communities, 
not of one specific kind but of all kinds, will 
perhaps be made fairly clear by what follows. 

The new museum wishes to be useful to its 
community from the very first day of its ex- 
istence. It finds in the public school system of 
its community demand for the most modest ob- 
jects it can collect. It proceeds at once to 
make itself a helpful adjunct to that system, 
thus following that fundamental law of social 
economy which insists that existing organs be 
utilized to the utmost in the development of 
new ones. To fill the demands for objects 
useful in school rooms it must go into fields of 
art, science, industry and history. So doing it 
forms collections which make it at once, not a 
museum of a certain fixed type, but a group of 
museums of all types. 

Looking about for other fields of usefulness 
it finds that in its community is a wish to see 
and to make use of industrial products, old 
and modern, local and foreign; a wish that is 
in most communities far stronger than that for 
seeing and enjoying paintings and sculptures. 
It begins, therefore, to collect examples of the 
city’s own products, and forms thus an indus- 
trial and commercial museum such as England 
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is now developing thru some of its most impor- 
tant industrial and educational organizations. 

And so it proceeds; gathering and making 
available for study such things as it finds its 
constituents can enjoy and can use and are 
eager thus to do. 

The new museum, then, is not a museum of 
art, or science, or industry or history or of any 
other type or field; it is such a wide-ranging 
collection of material as careful observation 
and controlled experiment indicate are useful 
and pleasure-giving to the community which 
supports it. 

These remarks have, it is hoped, cleared the 
ground for the statement that, just as a librarian 
selects for purchase for a library for the public 
the books that will be to that public most ac- 
ceptable and most useful and most used; so 
the director of a museum of the new type col- 
lects for his community, not what convention 
and fashion say a museum should contain, but 
what a study of the tastes, industries and _pas- 
times of the community suggests as best fitted 
to fill that community’s wishes. 

It follows, once more, that a good librarian 
is eminently well-fitted to be a museum founder. 


Proposed Catalog of Biblical 
Manuscripts 


following letter which has been ad- 
dressed to a number of librarians by the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, is 
here given in the hope that librarians not per- 
sonally addressed will offer the Committee any 


help in their power. 

“The undersigned have been appointed by the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis a Committee to in- 
quire into the feasibility of compiling a catalog of 
Biblical manuscripts in this country. The first need is 
to find out where such manuscripts are located. It will 
greatly facilitate the work of the Committee if you will 
answer the following questions: 

“1. What manuscripts of the Old or the New Testa- 
meat, either texts or versions, have you in your collec- 
tion? 

“2. If any are in your collection have they been ex- 
amined as to date and present condition? . 

“3. If of the New Testament are they among those 
collated by Gregory or von Soden? 

“4. Are they already adequately catalogued in your 
own list, and if so would you furnish a description in 
case we are able to carry out the plan of the Society? 

“5. Do you know of such manuscripts in private 
hands, and can you put us in communication with the 
owners? 

“Please address your reply to the Library of Union 
Theological Seminary, Broadway at 120th Street... .” 

Cuartes C, Epmunps, 
General Theological Seminary 
ALEXANDER Marx, 
Jewish Theological Seminary 
Henry Preservep Smiru. 
Union Theological Seminary, Chairman. 
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“The Four Treasuries of Literature” 
By KATHARINE H. WEAD, Bureau of Plants, Washington, D. C. 


this country tell of a great literary enter- 
prise which the Chinese government is 
fostering. In Peking there are several copies of 
a manuscript collection of about thirty-five hun- 
dred works known as the Ssu ku ch’iian shu 
yy es at or “The Four Treasuries of 
Literature.” This includes 
the most important works of Chinese literature 
from the most ancient times to the second half 
of the eighteenth century when it was compiled. 
In order to preserve these valuable writings it is 
proposed to reprint them while a fairly complete 
set is still in existence; war, fire and time have 
already played havoc with the original manu- 
script copies of it. 

The history of this collection is little known 
to Western people but it is of great interest, not 
merely because it shows the reverence of the 
Chinese for literature but because it is unique 
in the literary world. 

Ch’ien Lung who reigned from 1736-1795 was 
one of the most enlightened and scholarly rulers 
of China and one of his chief interests was the 
encouragement of literature and art. Printing 
had been invented in China many centuries be- 
fore this, but many books were out of print and 
dificult to obtain, others had been lost and 
others were only in manuscript form. Many of 
these were of great literary value and Ch’ien 
Lung realized that if copies were not soon made, 
many other works would in all probability be 
lost. So in 1772 he issued a decree in which he 
ordered the officials of each province to collect 
from every possible source all writings of more 
than ephemeral or trivial value. From these 
were to be selected the most important ones 
which were to be printed in a great uniform edi- 
tion. 

The response to this was overwhelming for 
within a few months thousands of volumes were 
sent in and whole libraries were offered to the 
government. To the greatest donors were later 
given rewards and high honors. An imperial 
Editorial Commission was appointed to take 
charge of the work with an eminent scholar 
named Chu Yiin as editor-in-chief. 

In reading about Chinese literature the un- 
initiated must be on guard against the use of the 
word “book.” In English it is used very loosely 
to mean either a physical volume or an entire 
work; but it ‘may also be used for a part of a 
work, as a book in the Bible. In Chinese 
bibliography the word which is so translated 
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is chiian and is more closely allied to what we 
should call a chapter or part. The chiian may 
or may not be bound in separate volumes. 
Chinese volumes are usually of a hundred to 
two hundred pages, of convenient size, several 
of these—often several hundred—forming the 
complete work and the work itself is made up of 
any number of chiian. It has been said that 
Chi Yiin himself read several hundred thousand 
books and reported on them to the Emperor. 
This would be a superhuman task, while the 
reading of even as many chapters would be a 
large undertaking except for a man of his un- 
usual attainments. The fact remains, however, 
that some ten thousand works were examined 
by him and his assistants and summaries and re- 
views of all of them were made in accordance 
with an Imperial decree—3,511 of them were 
considered the cream of Chinese literature and 
worthy to be included in the imperial collec- 
tions. These selected works were called the 
Ssu k’u ch’iian, or literally, the “Four Treasuries 
of Literature.” 

In addition to these works which were found 
in private libraries, 385 works were taken from 
the Yung Loh Ta Tien. This was a great manu- 
script compendium of knowledge, or en- 
cyclopedia, in some 24,000 volumes, made three 
and a half centuries earlier, which included the 
whole or parts of all writings which were con- 
sidered of importance at that time. There was 
only one partially complete copy in existence 
at the time of Ch’ien Lung. The fear that this 
would disappear was justified, for many of the 
volumes which were stored at Han-Lin College 
were destroyed when the library was burned to 
the ground in 1900. Two of the volumes com- 
prising the original work are now in the Library 
of Congress, where they are among the greatest 
treasures of that Library. 

As the work progressed a catalog called the 
Ssu ku ch’iian shu tsung mu was made. This 
included critical reviews of all the works which 
had been examined. The titles were arranged in 
the order of a recognized classification which had 
in the main been devised some centuries earlier 
during the T’ang dynasty (618-905 A.D.). This 
classification has four main divisions, known as 
Classics, History, Philosophy and Belles Lettres, 
which are divided into forty-four classes with 
many subclasses. The Classics include certain 
ancient works on history, poetry, ritual and 
music; some of Confucius’ writings, commentar- 
ies and also dictionaries. Under History are 
works on biography, geography, administration 


and jurisprudence, and bibliography as well as 
history in its narrower sense. Philosophy covers 
every subject which a Westerner would include 
under science, as well as fine arts, divination, 
religion and miscellaneous essays. Belles 
Lettres include individual and collective works 
in prose and poetry. The works are entered in 
the catalog by title, followed by author and 
a note as to the owner of the original copy. 
Then follow several pages of critical summary 
and review. The divisions and classes are in- 
dicated on the margin. The works comprising 
the Ssu k’u ch’iian shu (the 3,511 selected 
works) are entered first in each class or sub- 
class, and are followed by the other works which 
had been examined. To this last group were 
given the name 7's’un mu or literally, remaining 
list. The numbers given here for the two parts 
of the catalog are taken from Mayers’ article 
(see Bibliography), but other writers give 
figures which differ from these in some cases by 
several hundred. The catalog therefore con- 
tains reviews of approximately ten thousand 
separate works, forming a résumé of the whole 
field of Chinese literature from the earliest times 
up to the middle of the eighteenth century, A.D. 
Anyone who would undertake the translation of 
this catalog would render a great service to the 
world of literature. There have been various 
reprints of the catalog and it is possible to buy 
a small edition at a very moderate price. The 
finest edition published by the Imperial presses 
at Peking by order of Ch’ien Lung is in large 
type and occupies about four feet of shelf space. 

There is also an abridgement of the catalog— 
Ssu k’u ch’iian shu chien ming mu lu—which in- 
cludes only reviews of the Ssu ku ch’iian shu 
and not of the works in the Tsun mu. And 
there is also a table of contents—Ssu k’u ch’iian 
shu mu liao—in twelve thin volumes, which 
gives the title and author only of all the works 
listed in the catalog. The difficulty in using 
either the catalog or the table of contents is that 
unless the reader knows under what class a book 
should be found it is impossible to find the title! 
Many years ago the late Professor Eitel, a 
sinologue of high standing, made a title list ar- 
ranged by Cantonese dialect which has been 
lately revised. In order to make this of use to 
those who do not know Cantonese, keys have 
been made to it in which only the first character 
(comparable to the first word of an English 
title) of the title has been listed, and these first 
characters are arranged according to the two or 
three systems which are in common use among 
Chinese students, that is, arranged by the num- 
ber of brush strokes required in writing a char- 
acter, or by the radical which is the basis of the 
character. This revised index and the keys to 
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it are in constant use in the Chinese collection of 
the Library of Congress. By means of these 
keys any title in the Ssu k’u cW’iian shu or the 
Ts'un mu can easily be found even by persons 
who know very little Chinese. A similar list of 
authors based on another list of Professor Eitel’s 
has also been made, which includes all writers 
mentioned in the reviews, giving practically a 
concordance to Chinese literary personages. 

The question of copying these many hundreds 
of works included in the Ssu k’u ch’iian shu was 
seriously considered by Ch’ien Lung. Wood- 
blocks and moveable copper type were both in 
use at this time for printing, but after thoro 
study of the best processes it was recommended 
that a set of moveable wooden type be engraved. 
This was done and a few of the works were 
printed. But this proved to be very expensive 
and the Emperor decreed that a manuscript copy 
should be made. Later he ordered that six more 
manuscripts be made, making seven in all. Four 
of these were to be placed in the Imperial li- 
braries in Pekin, Yiian-Ming Yiian, Jehol and 
Mukden: the other three were to be given to 
great private libraries. The magnitude of this 
work will be appreciated when it is stated that 
it was necessary to copy by hand nearly fifty 
million pages seven times without a mistake and 
that fifteen hundred copyists were employed for 
nine years. The whole undertaking, including 
the catalog, was finished in the ten years from 
1773-1782. While the catalog has been reprinted 
several times, the Ssu k’u ch’iian shu as a whole 
has never been printed. 

Unfortunately, of the seven manuscripts only 
three complete sets are still in existence and 
they are all now in Pekin, one in the Bureau of 
Education Library, one in the President’s Palace 
and one in the National Library. The Chinese 
Government is therefore looking for a way of 
reproducing the “Four Treasuries” before any 
more of the works are lost. This is referred to 
in some articles as an encyclopedia, but it should 
be carefully distinguished from the vast work 
generally known as the “Chinese encyclopedia” 
~—the T’u shu chi ch’éng. It is really not an 
encyclopedia at all any more than the “Five- 
foot shelf” of the modern American library is 
one; it is merely an uniformly written and 
bound collection of writings on many subjects, 
occupying about a fifth of a mile of shelving! 
It will take three years to print one hundred sets 
and each set will consist of 5,540,000 pages and 
will cost between $10,000 and $20,000. The 
Commercial Press, the largest publishing house 
in China, does not feel able to undertake this 
work and the Chinese government hopes that 
enough copies will be subscribed for in Europe, 
America and Asia to make it possible to get 
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some publishing house to undertake the gigantic 
task. 
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By JULIA PETTEE 
Head Cataloger, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


EING in a theological seminary it seems 
B natural for me to begin with a text. My 

text is the 18th verse of the 29th chapter 
of Proverbs: “Where there is no vision the peo- 
ple perish.” 

There is a great hue and cry now on for cata- 
logers. Even salaries abnormal to other func- 
tions in our library economy fail to discover 
these highly essential members of the library 
organism in numbers necessary to the health of 
the body bibliographic, and we are asking why. 
In my opinion this is largely due to the fact 
that the popular idea of cataloging is both un- 
worthy and false. 

Not long ago I was in conversation with a 
young woman who holds a position where she 
is responsible for the correct form of certain 
classes of headings used in the catalog. I 
casually referred to this work as cataloging. 
She resented it hotly. “No,” she said. “I am not 
a cataloger, | do reference work.” I asked her 
what she called cataloging. “Why, copying 
litle-pages, collation and all that sort of type- 
writer business.” This answer is illuminating 
as expressing the popular attitude towards cata- 
loging held by even catalogers themselves. It 
has been stripped of every vestige of dignity 
(if it ever had it) and is looked upon by the 
ambitious young person as the mere drudgery 
of copying title-pages and counting leaves, with 
correct spacing, dots, dashes, and capitals being 
the chief concern—little fussy things truly be- 
neath the attention of one of ability. The li- 
brary schools are making a vigorous campaign 
against this, I know. Teachers in the two 
schools I know best, say that this attitude is not 


true of their students. I wish it were not, but I 
happen to know of eruptions (in private) from 
some of these same students and I can state with 
certain knowledge that in the year 1921, at least 
some students, devoted to their profession in 
other ways, are ready “to face starvation before 
they will take a cataloging position.” 

It is a recurrent experience with many of us 
to take this same kind of young person, who, for 
some reason or other has consented to endure 
a brief season of cataloging as a stepping stone 
to something more desirable, and to have her 
confess later “that she had no idea that catalog- 
ing could be interesting,” and after this surprise, 
perhaps to decide, that, after all it is what she 
wants most to do. The library schools have yet 
to produce a normal graduate who can not de- 
velop a real enthusiasm for some line of work 
in a cataloging department. The work is inter- 
esting and under the right conditions furnishes 
the large satisfactions inherent in all scholarly 
constructive work. But it is not what we, who 
know, think about cataloging, but what the 
young people who have the choice before them, 
think about it, that will fill the demand. Where 
there is no vision the people perish, and this is 
as true of catalogers as of nations. 

Cataloging has been both underestimated and 
overestimated. JI would say frankly that the 
part of the catalog in a small open shelf col- 
lection is not important. The accession book, 


almost any kind of an author and inventory list 
will serve to find and keep track of the books. 
The function of any library, large or small, is 
to make the connection between the books on the 
shelves and the community it serves, and it is 
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only as the library grows in size that the in- 
termediary of the catalog becomes important. 
But as the volumes roll into the tens of thous- 
ands the catalog becomes so all-important that 
the library cannot function without it. 

It is only in terms of the large library that we 
can adequately define cataloging. Where pub- 
lications of learned societies come in by hun- 
dreds, where for ever changing serials swamp the 
waiting shelves, where authors of all ages and 
nations flood the staff with their output—with 
queer outlandish names, medieval and oriental, 
on recondite subjects of scholarship, where whole 
phalanxes of doctors of philosophy pour forth 
their wisdom on every topic under the shining 
heaven, where all these broad rivers of scholar- 
ship flow in a steady stream into the cataloging 
department, there to be evaluated, sifted, sorted, 
tabbed and arranged in erderly fashion, so that 
as the generations of the staff come and go, still 
the contents of the library will be accurately 
known, and the newcomer can take up the work 
without interruption and loss; this is cataloging. 

This definition of cataloging is the baldest 
truism. The trouble is, like Christianity, it is 
largely accepted in the abstract. When it 
comes to believing in it enough to put it into 
practice—that is a different matter. The library 
schools will all tell you, “Why yes, this is our 
conception of cataloging,” but the student be- 
lieves in this heavenly vision so little that she 
does not aspire to achieve it for herself. 

The remedy for this state of things, it seems 
to me, lies in putting over in practice what is ac- 
cepted without dissent in theory. It lies both 
with the library schools and with the libraries 
to put reality into this larger conception of cata- 
loging and to make it popular. 

My suggestions for the library schools are: 

In the first place define cataloging worthily 
in its largest aspects as historical research. 
That is exactly what it is in every large library 
where a careful and scholarly catalog is being 
made. Speak of it as bibliographical work and 
make the connection close. Over the door which 
the catalogers at Union enter every morning, in 
big gilt letters, are the words: Bibliographical 
Room. Cataloguers are bibliographers. Cer- 
tainly the compiling of printed lists, which is 
usually called bibliographical work is no more 
dificult or important than making the card 
catalog. Then granted a really worthy concep- 
tion of cataloging arrange the courses accord- 
ingly. 


Next, school should’ never for *one 


the 


moment confuse this broad conception of cata- 
loging with the details of form. Give the stu- 
dent the big idea and never mind the form in 
Set them the 


which the responses are given. 
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real problems of cataloging, running down the 
identity of authors, making history cards for 
societies which run thru various changes of 
name, differentiating the scope of slightly vary- 
ing subject headings, and judge the work done 
on these problems by the thoroness with which 
the research is made and the way in which they 
are carefully thought thru. Catalogers sent out 
by the schools fall down here. They jump at 
conclusions without evidence. It takes a fine 
sense of historical accuracy to make a good cata- 
loger. For students who wish to go beyond ele- 
mentary cataloging a course in_ historical 
method would be most desirable. Not one cata- 
loger in ten knows how to select the data she is 
seeking from a mass of facts and put it into the 
compact, connected form, in clear English, 
suited to a “history card.” I tell our staff that 
cataloging is nothing more or less than the 
search for significant facts plus the ability to 
express the result of that search in such unmis- 
takable English, that, as we pass on, each person 
having occasion to read the card will correctly 
and exactly understand our statement. It is tell- 
ing the bibliographical truth with exactitude. 

Given a large definition of cataloging, the 
minor but essential virtues will follow in the 
course of things as the light follows the sun. 
Of course the conscientious verification of facts 
and the adequate expression of the truths we 
discover, involves painstaking accuracy, order, 
and good judgment. It even involves typewrit- 
ing in the ordinary library routine. 

Moreover, the adequate expression of biblio- 
graphical facts involves something more than 
these virtues. It involves technique. When the 
same problem occurs over and over again a uni- 
form method-of dealing with it saves time. Hence 
rules come to be. Presenting the problems first, 
however, gives the rules their point. 

The teaching | had in library rules very much 
reminds me of a little girl whom I once dis- 
covered in a back country school. She invited 
me to hear her say her arithmetic lesson and ex- 
hibited with pride her sheet of sums. “This is 
the example,” she began, “if John has ten apples 
and Mary has one half as many how many does 
Mary have? The answer is five. For why? 
*Cause the rule says multiply the numerator and 
divide the denominator.” Thus she went down 
the whole sheet, after each answer asking the 
question “For why,” and adding the formu- 
lary, “Cause the rule says multiply the 
numerator and divide the denominator,” the rule 
in each case being the all sufficing authority. I 
gave her other sums but she was much confused _, 
and invariably answered. “We don’t do that 
kind at our school. You have got to have a 
rule.” In teaching cataloging by rule there is 
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danger lurking when the student gets outside 
“our school,” for, numerous as the rules seem to 
be, the examples far outnumber them. 

The back-end-firstness in which cataloging has 
been taught accounts in some measure for the 
students’ disdain of it. They are often intro- 
duced to it thru the difficult gateway of the 
typewriter. Theoretically, this is demanded 
at entrance, but inexpertness in typing often 
adds to the miseries of beginning cataloging. 
But far more disastrous is the serious im- 
portance, which is attached to errors of form. 
Cards are handed back for these irregularities 
until the student gets the idea thoroly fixed that 
form is the whole hated, petty substance of cata- 
loging. Fixed forms, like fixed rules, expedite 
the work when the same type of information is 
given in endless repetition, and the erratic per- 
son who can not fall in line and conform is a 
nuisance in any department of the library. But 
perfection in form is not cataloging and pains 
should be taken to root out this source of pre- 
judice against it. Drill on the typewriter and 
drill in form should, most emphatically, be 
made entirely independent of the real work of 
cataloging. Cataloging should always be given 
the character of research work. It should go 
hand in hand with reference work, the difference 
between the two being that the cataloger puts 
information which is repeatedly called for into 
permanent literary form. 

In some libraries where intelligent untrained 
help is employed some progressive instruction 
on the plan I have indicated is carried out. 
Typists are carefully trained in form to make 
the various kinds of cards from a single author 
card. But they never think of this as catalog- 
ing. It is not. It lies in the range of the 
mechanical preparation of the cards for the 
catalog. When the typists graduate to catalog- 
ing as they frequently do they enter upon a very 
different field of work. Authors must be 
searched, corporate headings verified, pseu- 
donyms run down, and altho this is all quite ele- 
mentary cataloging, it is real research work and 
the door is opened into the wide field of 
bibliography. 

But much as the schools may be at fault, the 
situation ultimately rests with the libraries. Of 
what use is it for the schools to foster a scholar- 
ly ideal of cataloging and train bibliographers 
if the libraries demand only clerks and copy- 
ists? 

There is much to be done in many libraries 
before the position of cataloger is made attrac- 
tive. In some of the largest libraries the “efh- 
ciency” and “output” spirit has created some- 
thing approaching a military machine or a man- 
ufacturing plant. Now proper organization is 
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very essential and both “output” and “efficiency” 
must be watched, but these perfectly good and 
necessary things, if allowed to be an end in 
themselves can crush out all initiative and create 
an atmosphere and spirit that is fatal to all 
creative pleasure in one’s work. 

In some large libraries over-organization kills 
the constructive pleasure that should be inherent 
in the work. When work is reduced to “process- 
es’ and catalogers are kept at single processes 
day after day, cataloging becomes mere factory 
work with all the evils inherent in the factory 
system. The classifier classifies, the subject 
header heads, another person “establishes” cor- 
porate headings, the so-called “cataloger” 
copies the title-pages, and so on all down the 
line. A better type of organization is found, it 
seems to me, in libraries which divide the work 
by subject groups, and around each group 
build up a small corps of workers who are 
responsible for all the processes. This group 
arrangement makes good team work possible. 

It goes without saying that catalogers should 
be free from the mechanical work of typing, 
filing and numerous things that untrained work- 
ers can learn quickly to do well, and do much 
more cheaply. Care should be taken not to 
burden them with non-essential details imposed 
by overhead authority. Responsibility for cer- 
tain lines of work in which individual catalog- 
ers are interested should be freely given. ‘The 
head cataloger who keeps all the responsibility 
and all the credit finds that she has also to her- 
self all the interest in the work. If she is wise, 
she is keen to discover where responsibility can 
be placed and quick to put it there. And if she 
is successful, she will pass her own interest all 
down the staff. If she can not do this, some- 
thing is wrong, not with cataloging, but with 
her ideals of it, or with what matters even more, 
her own personal relationships with her staff. 
Given a chief with a true interest in her work 
and the human sympathy that will consider the 
well-being of the staff as important as the cata- 
log, young people who have some interest in in- 
tellectual things, will find the cataloging de- 
partment of a large library a congenial place. 

Both the libraries and the library schools 
have much before them. Perhaps groups of 
young people in library work explode in pri- 
vate and say, “I hate children’s work,” “I hate 
reference work,” but as far as I can find out, 
this corporate venom is reserved for cataloging. 
And so I come back to my text. Salaries will 
help and are helping to draw recruits, but, after 
all, unless the work makes a more potent ap- 
peal to the average young person, catalogers 
will continue to be scarce. Where there is no 
vision the people perish. 
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The Youngstown Plan 


RTICLES on “That Abyss of Ignorance,” the 

“Mind of the High School Freshman,” and 
“What College Students Should, But Do Not 
Know,” have come of late years to be legion. 

Yet, in spite of this generally prevalent con- 
dition, quite frequently one hears of communi- 
ties where really systematic campaigns are 
being carried on to remove or at least alleviate 
the cause of this criticism. 

In Youngstown, Ohio, for example, where the 
cause of the unpreparedness of students was 
generally conceded to have first taken root in 
the grade schools, members of the teaching and 
library staff arrived at a happy solution. They 
decided to allow credit for the home reading 
of the grade school pupils. 

The details of the plan of carrying forward 
the work were described in the Lisrary JouRNAL 
for September, 1920, and in the Elementary 
School Journal for January 1919. In order to 
get a more comprehensive idea of the project 
we sent for the graded lists, with their ac- 
companying book-notes. From these lists the 
children of Youngstown were allowed to make 
their selection of books. 

After considering the notes, I should say that 
the number of children who would find it a 
hardship to read the required 10 or 15 titles a 
year, from these lists, with or without credit, 
would be gratifyingly small. 

The titles for inclusion were passed upon by 
a committee of teachers, after careful examina- 
tion of standard lists of a similar nature. The 
book-notes were contributed by members of the 
library staff. The notes, compiled for the bene- 
fit and information of the teachers, are especial- 
ly deserving of mention. They reflect to an 
unusual degree a nice evaluation of titles, ex- 
tensive reading and a clear insight of the 
ultimate end to be achieved by each title. 

This plan has been in operation for about 
three years, receiving the whole-hearted endorse- 
ment of the community, the library and the 
schools, and if the project can be carried on in 
Youngstown, without interfering with the school 
curriculum, why not elsewhere? 

The Youngstown plan is not a new one: 
giving credit and time for carrying on the work 
as a legitimate part of the school curriculum is 
the only phase of the plan that has not been in 
operation in the schools for decades. 

All that remains to be achieved elsewhere is, 
then: 

1. The adoption of a uniform standard in the 
selection of titles for inclusion. 

2. The general recognition of the value of 
such a list of books for home reading. 


3. The expansion of the grade school cur- 
riculum to allow credit for titles, selected from 
such lists. 

Is not the subject deserving of wider con- 
sideration? 

Is it not possible for both libraries and 
schools generally to arrive at some satisfactory 
list of titles with which any child who has 
completed the eighth grade may legitimately be 
expected to be familiar? Having decided on 
the list, a suitable method of introducing the 
books to the child ought to be a comparativeiy 
simple matter. 

Could not the Youngstown plan and lists be 
submitted to committees of both the N. E. A. 
and A. L. A., as a working basis? Copies of 
the resultant lists could then be submitted to the 
Horace Mann school, in New York, the Francis 
Parker school, in Chicago, and the Cora L. 
Williams Institute, in Berkeley, California, 
during the coming year or two. These schools 
are generally recognized as standing for the 
best in the field of education. The benefit of 
their widely distributed experience would be 
invaluable in the working out of some such 
plan. 

This is, of course, not the only solution of 
the problem. I cite it merely as one means of 
achieving a desirable end, 

Might not a general solution come thru the 
focusing of attention on a problem that has 
now come to be an universal one? 

McGrecor, 
Chief of Juvenile Division, St. Paul Public 
Library. 


Free Automobile Road 


Our Operators Not Permitted to Receive 
a Tip for Their Service 


THE A. L. A.—BUT THIS TIME IT IS THE 
AUTOMOBILISTS’ LEGAL ASSOCIATION 


— N 


Special Libraries in New York City 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE CLASSIFIED List CompiLep By Repecca B. RANKIN, AND 
PUBLISHED IN THE LIBRARY JOURNAL FoR January L5. 


*2. Haskins & Sells 
2a. Haskins & Sells 


9. Erickson Company 
10. Thompson Co., J. Walter 
l4a.New York Public Library 


16. Omit 
20a.Columbia University, 
brary. 


22. American City Bureau 


Chemical Li- 


33. Omit 
40. New York Port Society 


52a.American Sugar Refining Co. 


53. Barrett Co. 

55. Omit 

59. Community Motion Picture Bureau 
59a.Edison Company 


59b.Edison Industries 
64a.Hoggson Bros 
65. Ingersoll, Rand & Co. 


67. International Buyers Club 
68. Omit 
69. Linde Air Products Co. 


75. New Jersey Zine Co. 


77. Sinclair Exploration Co. 

77a.Texas Co. 

77b.Tobacco Merchants Association 

83a.Barnard College, Ella Weed Library 

86a.Columbia University, Butler Library 
of Philosophy 


86b.Columbia University, Journalism Li- 
brary 

87a.Hunter College 

95a.American Exchange National Bank 

100. Omit 

101. Brown Bros. & Co. 

102. Omit 

104a.Doherty, H. L. & Company 

107a.General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion 


37 West 39th St. 
30 Broad St. 


381 Fourth Ave. 
244 Madison Ave. 


Art Division 


116th St. & Broad- 
way 
261 Broadway 


166—I1th Ave. 
117 Wall St. 
17 Battery Place 


46 West 24th St. 
130 E. 15th St. 


Orange, New Jersey 
485 Fifth Ave. 

1] Broadway 

Bush Terminal Bldg 


30 East 42nd St. 
160 Front St. 


75a.Ronald Press ; 20 Vesey St. 


55 Liberty St. 

17 Battery PI. 

5 Beekman St. 
68th St. & Park Ave. 
116th St. & Broad- 


way 

116th St. & Broad- 
way 

116th St. & Broad- 
way 

128 Broadway 

59 Wall St. 


60 Wall St. 
1737 Broadway 


Anna Burns 

Helen M. John- 
stone 

Mr. Livermore 

Winnifred Best 
Frank Weiten- 
kampf 


Emma D. Lee 


Mildred Press- 
man 


K. P. Miller 
Howard Elliott 


E. C. Buck 


Caroline Weiner 
Josephine J. 
Greenwood 
Jessie Smith 
Estella T. Weeks 
H. G. Terwilliger 


Mary Deegan 


Grace Schultz 

Katharine Ash- 
man 

Estelle L. Lieb- 
mann 

Edith Flagg 

Mildred Lee 

Grace L. Todd 

Margaret Plumb 

Felicia Vexler 


Bertha L. Rock- 
well 

(Mrs.) Alice M. 
Hitchcock 

Rhea Barzilay 


Mabel Ewartz 
Mr. Finney 


Helen N. Van 
Nostrand 


Vanderbilt 0488 
Broad 2300 


Mad. Sq. 8080 
Vanderbilt 4200 
Vanderbilt 3600 


Morningside 1400 
Barclay 5860 
Chelsea 2520 
Bowling Green 
5850 

Whitehall 0800 
Gramercy 162 
Stuyvesant 5600 


Murray Hill 6500 

Bowling Green 
8430 

Bryant 9800 


Murray Hill 5900 
John 2200 


Barclay 10140 
Rector 9320 
Whitehall 1900 
Cortland 7670 
Rhinelander 2443 
Morningside 1400 
Morningside 1400 
Morningside 1400 
Rector 7100 
Hanover 5140 


Hanover 1600 
Circle 6500 


*The numbers preceding the name of the library correspond with those in the original list, and each additional entry 


will alphabetize in the proper place. 


= 


110. Harris Forbes & Co. 


111. Omit 
115a.Liberty National Bank 

118. National Bank of Commerce 
133a.Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Change 230 to 137a. 


145. Pennie, Davis, Marvin & Edmonds 


146. Omit 

224. Change to 148a. 

148a.American Social Hygiene Association 

149. Columbia University, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons 

150a.Gerhard, Dr. William Paul 

152. National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene 

153. National Organization for 
Health Nursing 

153a.National Tuberculosis Association 


Public 


160a.U. S. Public Health Service Hospital 
Library 

160b.U. 5S. Public Health Service Hospital 
Library 

160c.New York Public Library, 


164. New York Times 
166. Omit 
184. Omit 
189. Omit 


193a.Safety Engineering. 


209. Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Central 

212a.National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion 

217. Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Brooklyn Museum 

218. Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Children’s Museum 

227a.International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union 

230a.New School for Social Research 

232a.Rand School of Social Sciences 

234a.Columbia University, Engineering 
Library 

234b.Columbia University, Geology and 
Mineralogy Library 

240. Pratt Institute Free Library, Applied 
Science Reference Room 

247. White, J. G., Engineering Corpora- 


tion 


American Exchange National Bank 


Alphabetical Index to Additions 


American Sugar Refining Company ... 
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56 William St. 


120 Broadway 
31 Nassau St. 
120 Broadway 


35 ‘Nassau St. 


Penn Terminal 
Bldg. 
437 West 59th St. 


311 Audubon Ave. 

Penn Terminal 
Bldg. 

Penn Terminal 
Bldg. 

Penn Terminal 
Bldg. 

Ellis Island 


Fox Hills, Staten 
Island 


Music Division 


229 West 43rd St. 


126 Maiden Lane 
610 Lexington Ave. 
200 Fifth Ave. 


Eastern Parkway & 


Washington Ave. 


185 Brooklyn Ave. 

Union Square 

465 West 23rd St. 

7 East 15th St. 

116th St. & Broad- 
way 

116th St. & Broad- 
way 


220 Ryerson St. 


43 Exchange Place 


95a 


Barnard College 
Columbia University, Butler Library 
Columbia University, Chemical Library ... ‘ 


Gertrude L. Ack- 
erson 


Miss Moran 
Sarah rialisted 
Grace W. Morse 


M. Isabelle Brok- 


aw 


Janet Melvain 


Alfred L. Robert 


Florence Bradley 
Miss L. Towner 
Grace Langdon 


Caroline Jones 


Dr. Otto Kinkel- 
dey 
Jennie Welland 


Mildred Noé John- 
son 


Millicent F. Blair 
Arthur Wilsen- 


berg 

Susan A. Hutch- 
inson 

Miriam S. Draper 


Alexander Trach- 
tenberg 

Lurene McDonald 

Alice Van Tuyl 

Emma D. Lee 

Amy L. Hepburn 

Donald Hendry 


Miss Hamilton 
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John 2121 


Rector 9000 
Rector 8050 
Rector , 1000 


Rector 1127 


Longacre 2002 
Columbus 9511 


Wadsworth 8574 
Longacre 2002 
Longacre 2002 
Longacre 2002 
Broad 6301 
Tompkinsville 
2312 

Vanderbilt 3600 


Bryant 1000 


John 5718 

Plaza 10100 
Gramercy 3752 
Prospect 3600 
Lafayette 2780 
Stuyvesant 1126 
Chelsea 6636 
Stuyvesant 3094 
Morningside 1400 
Morningside 1400 
Prospect 2796 


Hanover 7070 


===: | 
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Columbia University, Engineering Library. 234a 
Columbia University, Geology & Mineralogy 


Columbia University, Journalism Library.. 86b 
Doherty, H. L. & Company ............ -104a 
Equitable Life Assurance Society......... 133a 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation. . .107a 


International Ladies Garment Workers 


Rushmore, Elsie M., ed. Social Worker Guide 
to the Serial Publications of Representative 
Social Agencies; with an introduction by 
Frederick W. Jenkins, librarian of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation Library. N. Y., Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1921. 174 p. 8°. 

A checklist to aid social workers who use the Russell 
Sage Foundation Library, to supply students at a dis- 
tance with a source guide, and to promote visits to and 
studies of social institutions. Omits the publications of 
institutions and organizations which do not appear 
regularly. Some technical periodicals are included. 
The condition of the files in the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion is indicated. An index by subjects supplements 
the main arrangement which is alphabetical by title 
or in case of institutions, by place. Lists 4,000 institu- 
tions or organizations, 

The Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Edu- 
cation. Edited by Professor Foster Watson. 
London., Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. To be 
complete in 31 parts. Parts 1-4 received. 

A British reference work on education. While foreign 
contributors have assisted in the compilation and some 
foreign references are included, the work is chiefly 
useful for facts concerning education in the United 
Kingdom. Articles. in general, are short and suited 
for secondary schools rather than for universities. Only 
part of the articles are signed and many of the bibliogra- 
phical references seem out-of-date. Prospectus an- 
nounces that when complete the encyclopedia will con- 
sist of four volumes of 2.000 pages with 2,250 separate 
articles. 


Cotton, C. W. E. Handbook of Commercial 
Information for India. Calcutta, Superin- 
tendent Government Printing, India. 1919. 
360 p. 8°. map. chart. 

Aims to give readers outside of India a_bird’s-eye 
view of the foreign trade of the country. Intended to 
supplement Sir George Watt’s Dictionary of the economic 
products of India. Import trade is of secondary im- 
portance. Areas of export products are specified, ports 
used are designated, together with the method of mar- 
keting and the unit of sale and shipment. Appendices 


“From Carl L. Cannon’s “Interesting Recent Addi- 
tions” prepared for the Bulletin of the New York Pubs 
lic Library. 


Continues the list in the April 15th L. J. 
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Recent Reference Books* 


Liberty National Bank 
National Retail Drygoods Associaiton....212a 
National Tuberculosis Association....... 153a 
New School for Social Research......... 230a 


New York Public Library, Art Division... 
New York Public Library, Music Division. 160c 


Rand School for Social Sciences........ 232a 
77a 
Tobacco Merchants Association......... 77 
U.S. Public Health Service, Ellis Island. .160a 
U. S. Public Health Service, Fox Hills... .160b 


White, J. G. Engineering Corporation.... 247 


contain tonnage schedules in force at the five principal 

ports and a glossary of vernacular terms. Commercial 

organizations are given considerable attention. — In- 
dexed, 

Holmes, Arthur. The Nomenclature of Petrol- 
ogy with References to Selected Literature. 
London, Thomas Murby. 1920, 284 p. 12°. 
A dictionary of rock names bringing up-to-date the 

Loewinson-Lessing Lexique Petrographique which ap- 
peared twenty years ago. Excludes (a) modifications of 
existing terms (b) most compound terms built up from 
mineral qualifiers (c) most obsolete terms. Includes 
list of books which define petrographic terms, appendices 
of French petrographic terms, German petrographic 
terms, Greek words and prefixes, Latin words and pre- 
fixes and classification tables. 

Little, Arthur D., Inc. Reading List on Paper- 
making Materials; compiled by Clarence J. 
West, Information Department, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 1921. 170 p. 
8°. (Bibliographic series No. 6.) 

Reprinted from the Paper Trade Journal 1920-21. 
Originally published as Contribution No. 23 of the Com- 
mittee on Bibliography, Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry. A carefully prepared biblio- 
graphy arranged by subject and consisting for the most 
part of references to articles in some 130 American and 
foreign chemical and paper trade journals. Analyticals 
from books are given also, these being listed under the 
author in the dictionary arrangement. 

Plumon’s Dictionaries of Technical Terms. 
Paris and Liége, Librairie Polytechnique Ch. 
Beranger, editeur; London, Selwyn and 
Blount, Limited. 1919. 

Dictionaries which have already appeared include: 
The factory, 256p; Reinforced concrete 238p; Shipping 
and transport, 767p. Those announced include 28 titles 
on practically every phase of technical construction. 
Most of the volumes, it is announced, are in English, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian and Dutch. Those 
which have appeared are French-English, English- 
French and in the case of the Reinforced Concrete vol- 
ume in French-English-Italian. Terms are arranged 
under subject with an index of words and some tables 
and bibliographies illustrated. 


Firkins, Ina Ten Eyck. Henrik Ibsen: a bibli- 


ography of criticism and biography with an 
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index to characters. New York, The H. W. 
Wilson Company; Lond., Grafton & Co. 1921. 
80 p. 12°. (Practical bibliographies. ) 
For general use rather than for the scholar. Not a 
complete list of Ibsen’s writings. Includes selected list 
of critical and biographical material relating to Ibsen. 
Arranged in three lists: an author index, a subject in- 
dex, and an index to characters. Alphabetical list of 
all characters in the plays and title of play in which they 
appear are given. 
eekley, Ernest. An Etymological Dictionary 
of Modern English. London, John Murray, 

1921. 1659 p. 8’. 

Intended to meet the need of the etymologist who has 
an interest in words and curiosity as to their origins and 
earlier senses without wishing to go back to pre-historic 
roots or conjectural word-forms. Includes the foreign 
elements in the language. “The vocabulary dealt with 
is roughly speaking that of the ‘Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary’. . . and Cassell’s ‘New English Dictionary.’ ” 
Many slang words and archaisms are included. Foreign 
words will be found if they are likely to occur in read- 
ing and in educated conversation, as will many proper 
names. “For the small nucleus of Aryan words the 
parallel forms are given from the other languages, 
Teutonic and Romance, together with some indication 
of the word in Celtic and Slavonic, Persian and 
Sanskrit.” Approximate date of appearance in the lan- 
guage of some foreign words is given. Quotations used 
i Inclines to the semantic rather than the 


in some cases. 
phonetic school. Contains a bibliography of modern 


etymological dictionaries. 

Who’s Who in China; containing the pictures 
and biographies of some of China’s political, 
financial, business and professional leaders; 
2d edition. Shanghai, China, Millard’s Re- 
view [1920]. 314+IV p. 8°. 

“Material in this book has been reproduced practical- 
ly without change from the pages of Millard’s Review 
during the past three years.” Lists about 150 names. 
Paper and cuts of rather poor quality. Indexed. 
Dictionnaire Suisse des Contemporains; her- 

ausgegeben von Hermann Aellen. ... Dr. Wil- 

helm Josef Meyer. . . . Edgard Marrauld und 

Dr. Hugo Walser. Bern, Verlag des 

Schweizerischen Zeitgenossen-Lexikons, 1921. 

Erste Lieferung A.-F. To be completed in 

two volumes. 

Condensed biographical facts about eminent contem- 
porary Swiss. Similar to Who’s Who. Compiler states 
that most of his material was collected prior to 1915 
and a supplementary volume is anticipated to bring the 
work up-to-date. Some biographies are given in Ger- 
man and some in the French language. 

Scarone, Arturo. Uruguayos Contemporaneas: 
obra de consulta biografica; diccionario de 
datos referentes a compatriotas de figuracion 
en las letras, artes, ciencias, parlemento, 
magisterio, milicias, etc., etc., y de algunos 
extranjeros desde largo tiempos incorpor- 
ados y descollantes en nuestra vida publicado; 
primera edicién, con un apéndice con datos 
complementarios. Montevideo, Imprenta y 


Casa editorial “Renacimiento,” 1918. 676 p. 


An illustrated dictionary of eminent contemporary 


Uruguayans. The work, while of uneven merit, is use- 
ful because little reference material on this subject 
exists. The facts supplied have not been given in a 
uniform manner. Dates of birth are often omitted and 
only the briefest details given. Other biographies in 
the book are fairly complete. A great many names and 
portraits are included. There is an index of portraits. 
A second edition is announced as in preparation. 

West African Directory and Year Book, 1920. 
21; editors, Dusé Mohamed Ali: W. F. 
Hutchison. London, Africa and Oriental Re- 
view, [1921]. 253 p. 12°. 

The first edition of what is planned as an annual pub- 
lication giving information particularly for traders re- 
garding the West African States of Liberia, The Gambia. 
Sierra Leone, Gold Coast and Nigeria. The work shows 
some of the defects usually found in first issues of this 
kind. Much information of general interest, such as 
government departments, educational establishments. 
history, bankiug and currency, population and ethnology. 
missions, tribes and chiefs, and a few biographies of 
eminent citizens is included as well as detailed statistics 
concerning industry and trade. 


Duplicate Questionnaires 
pene twenty-eight years as a college li- 


brarian I have annually filled out several 
questionnaires. If I had them all preserved in 
a series they would form an interesting and 
even important contribution to the history of 
the library; but very few were sent in duplicate, 
in many of them the copying of the questions 
would have been burdensome, and I simply 
filled out the blanks and returned them. So 
my work, so far as my own library is concerned, 
has gone practically for naught. But the fu- 
ture is more important than the past, and the 
mistake can be rectified for the future if our 
questioners will send their inquiries in dupli- 
cate. May I ask the Liprary JourNat to sec- 
ond my efforts to urge this duplication of 
questionnaires? I feel so strongly on the sub- 
ject that I am minded to have a form of reply 
printed to send to single-blank questioners 
stating that I will fill out and return the ques- 
tionnaire when I receive a duplicate for my 
own records. To the A. L. A. Committee on 
Library Administration, as to the few others 
who have already adopted the practice for 
which I am pleading, I gladly give credit for 
showing what we all ought to have done and 
insisted on from the beginning. 

H. L. Koopman, Librarian. 

Brown University Library, Providence, R. I. 


The annual dinner of the Drexel Institute Li- 
brary School Alumnae Association, held in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Library Club and the New Jersey Library Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, took place on April 
30th. Together with guests there were twenty- 
six persons present. 


Byes completion and opening of the first re- 
gional branch of the Chicago Public Library, 
fitly named for Henry E. Legler who proposed 
the regional system, presents the occasion for a 
brief explanation of this plan for the informa- 
tion of such of our colleagues as may be inter- 


ested. 


origin in the exigencies of the Chicago library 
situation and is probably not applicable else- 
where in anything like the same degree. Chi- 
cago has never enjoyed the favor of large donors 
whose systematic benefactions have provided the 
means for adequate branch developments and 
comprehensive building programs in other cit- 
ies. Such extension as has been possible was 
accomplished by the utilization of free space in 
parks and schools, usually much too small and 
always poorly adapted to library service. These 
were supplemented by rented stores whose one 
advantage of location is most often counter- 
balanced by the lack of all other facilities for 
the accommodation of large numbers of per- 
sons, comprising both children and adults. Most 
of the small branches are thus little more than 
circulation centers in which the harassed libra- 
rians are primarily concerned with handling 
large and clamorous crowds in congested quar- 
ters. Reference work, facilities for study, and 
attention to individual needs are difficult under 
such conditions, and such conditions prevail in 
all but four or five of the forty-five branches 
in Chicago. 

Since the only prospect of securing a build- 
ing fund seems to lie in the slow accumulation 


The Henry E. Legler Regional Branch of the 
Chicago Public Library 


The theory of the regional branch had its 


of possible unexpended balances from the an- 
nual revenue, it follows that the chances of 
replacing these meagre and feeble agencies 
with more effective installations are exceedingly 
remote. In prosperous times it was hoped that 
one branch might be built every two or three 
years. In ten years, therefore, Chicago might 
perhaps look forward to owning five properly 
planned branch library buildings. In these 
circumstances it was wisely resolved to place 
one large and well equipped branch in each 
of five main divisions, to become the center or 
nucleus of library service, and thus to re-enforce 
the meagre resources of the present little 
branches with ample collections near enough at 
hand to be quickly sent for, or to which patrons 
could be referred. Other library activities, im- 
possible in the one-room installations, such as 
seminar work with schools and colleges, clubs, 
reading circles, work with foreigners, the blind, 
and other special groups, all conducted on a 
large and complete scale, are to be centered in 
these Regional Branches. Stack capacity will 
be large; that of the Henry E. Legler Branch 
is more than 60,000 volumes. Spacious work- 
rooms are provided to house such activities as 
school deposit and traveling library work, and 
ample space for groups of students or other 
public assemblages is planned for, tho audi- 
toriums are not included. In this manner it is 
contemplated to centralize in one of each of 
five complete and properly equipped regional 
branches all such intensive and extensive li- 
brary work covering an entire district as more 
fortunate cities are enabled to do effectively and 
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independently in all of their branches alike. 
The Chicago plan does not make for economy 
in administration and will probably not be 
widely copied. It is more or less an experiment, 
born of our necessities and expressing our de- 
sire to make a beginning, at least, upon the 
great tasks that lie ready to be undertaken all 
about us. 

For the present an unfortunate contraction of 
revenues has prevented the full development of 
these plans in the Henry E. Legler Branch, 
opened to the public on Chicago Day, October 
9th, 1920. Functioning simply as a neighbor- 
hood library, this beautiful branch has mean- 
while justified its location and equipment by 
showing a daily use greater than that of any 
other branch in Chicago and indicating an an- 
nual circulation of well over three hundred 
thousand volumes. A brief description, together 
with photographs of the new building, the larg- 
est and finest library branch building in the 
city, and one of the largest and handsomest in 
the country, follows: 

The new branch occupies a site on Crawford 
Avenue, comprising the block between Wilcox 
Avenue and West Monroe Street, exactly five 
miles west of the central library. In point of 
accessibility this location is unusually favor- 
able, being reached by main-traveled roads, 
trolley lines and boulevards from all directions. 
Surrounding it is a populous residence district 
with thriving retail streets and, just beyond, 
large foreign sections. Numerous schools, pub- 
lic, private and parochial, and many profes- 
sional institutions, especially medical and theo- 
logical, are found within a radius of two miles. 
Opportunities for library service of great vari- 
ety and extent are therefore not wanting. 

‘The building is in English style of the 
Georgian period, built of tapestry brick with 
stone trimming, and measures one hundred and 
eighty-five feet in length by seventy-six feet in 
depth, the facade rising to a height of forty 
feet. The facade is exceedingly handsome and 
dignified and the interior, while simple, is at- 
tractive in design and is proving practical and 
convenient in arrangement. The note of hos- 
pitality, consciously striven for in the plan, has 
been successfully achieved by the introduction 
of ample windows and spacious doorways. Day- 
light and an impression of freedom and absence 
of barriers and restraints greet the visitor on 
every hand. Two principal reading rooms, 


sixty-five by thirty-five feet, occupy the wings 
on the main floor, the central portion or rotunda 
containing a large charging desk and behind 
the latter a two-story Snead book stack. Small 
work rooms and offices flank the stack on either 
side. 


Beneath is a spacious basement in the 
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south end of which is a cheerful story hour 
room, directly below the children’s reading 
room and connected with it by a special stair- 
case. A separate entrance from the side street 
leads to this story hour room and upward to 
the children’s room. The remainder of the 
basement is fitted with deep steel bins capable 
ultimately of holding 200,000 volumes, and 
here the entire school collection is housed dur- 
ing the vacation months, to be revised, repaired 
and redistributed. The transfer of all the 
school deposits to the new building has not 
only relieved the congestion in the main li- 
brary, but has, thru the provision of better 
quarters and equipment, served to facilitate and 
expedite this work to a very marked degree. A 
garage for two auto trucks built into the south- 
east corner of the building, and an automatic 
elevator, provide for easy and rapid transport- 
ing and shipping of books in large or small 
quantities. The second floor contains, besides 
two large rooms corresponding to the reading 
rooms below, a staff rest room and a commodi- 
ous work room. The building was erected un- 
der a general contract at a cost of $185,000. 
Building operations were begun in March, 1919. 
and completed last October. Considering indus- 
trial conditions and costs during this period. 
the amount both of money and time required 
for the construction of the Henry E. Legler 
Branch may be regarded as reasonable and sat- 
isfactory. Needless to add, the great West Side 
community which it serves is highly pleased 
with its new branch and its librarian, Miss 
Pearl I. Field. 
Cart B. Roven, Librarian. 


An Odd Source of Revenue 
for Libraries 


To the Editor of the Liprary JourNnaL: 

An odd source of revenue for the support of 
a public library is mentioned in the following re- 
marks from the recent publication, “The Cape 
of Good Hope, Being the Official Handbook of 
the City of Capetown,” p. 103: 

“The South African Public Library (Cape Town) 
was established by a proclamation of the 20th March. 
1818, as a Government library. which was to be sup- 
ported by funds derived from a tax upon every cask 
of wine passing through the market of Capetown. 

“The wine trade was at that date the principal source 
of wealth to the inhabitants, and the staple export of 
the Colony. 

“In 1828 the Wine Tax was repealed, and to support 
the library a circulating portion was established, for the 
privileges of which subscriptions had to be paid.” 

J. B. Cumos, 


University of Illinois Library. 


N the fall of 1920 the Massachusetts Library 

Club appointed a committee on binding which 
has given especial attention to the standardiza- 
tion of magazine bindings. At a later winter 
meeting a report of progress outlined a plan 
that promised both efficiency and economy. The 
committee was, therefore, instructed to continue 
its work. 

After investigation of prevailing library usage 
in thirty-four representative libraries, careful 
and detailed study and experiment, and consul- 
tation with book binders, the Committee has 
determined upon certain principles of standard- 
ization which will be practicable for binders 
and may be adopted by libraries with what 
will be, in most cases, only a slight divergence 
from already existing practice. Adoption of 
the standard will mean for libraries the elimin- 
ation of all specifications in ordering bindings 
in the standardized list. It will be necessary 
only to order the binder to follow the Massa- 
chusetts Library Club standard specifications. 
It will mean for the binder the elimination of 
thousands of rubbings, substituting therefor a 
set of patterns with standard specifications, and 
will permit the binder to carry out certain op- 
erations in quantity instead of by single vol- 
umes. The result will be uniformity, economy 
of operation and, it is confidently hoped, re- 
duced cost. 

The standard specifications, in the form of a 
set of patterns which will be supplied to all 
binders desiring them, determine the following 
features: (a) height of the volume: (b) pro- 
portional division of back; (c) position, form. 
and wording of the inscriptions on the volume, 
i.e., title. volume number, date or inclusive 
dates, and book number, if used. 

In addition to the series of group patterns to 
be supplied to binders a slide rule has been de- 
vised. It combines in.one implement all the 
elements contained in the entire set of patterns. 
It is essentially a binder’s tool. By its use the 
finisher, without reference to patterns, can 
ascertain with accuracy from the height of the 
hoards of any volume, both the group to which 
it belongs, and the location of any given line of 
lettering upon the back. The various positions 
have been worked out for the entire range of 
sizes by a mathematical formula that insures a 
constant proportion, regardless of variation in 
height. 

The Committee finds that there are eighty- 
four periodicals concurrently bound by enough 


*Report of the Massachusetts Library Club Committee 
on Binding. 


Standardization of Magazine Bindings’ 


libraries to entitle them to inclusion in the stan- 


dardized list. 
Reader’s Guide. 


Most of them are indexed in the 
These magazines are divided 


into groups according to the heights to which 


the boards have to be cut. 


The unit of grada- 


tion between groups is one-quarter of an inch. 
For example: it is found that Bird Lore and 
Blackwood’s have pages nine and five-sixteenths 


of an inch high; 


Living Age, nine and one- 


quarter of an inch, and Quarterly Journal of 


Economics, nine inches. 


When cut, however, 


these magazines will all fall into the nine and 
one-quarter inch group, so called because their 
boards will all be cut to that dimension. 

A complete list of such groups is herewith 


appended. 


It will be a simple matter for a 


library regularly binding any magazine not in- 
cluded in this list to have it added to its proper 
group by special order to the binder. 


8 inch group 
Poetry 
314 inch group 
Unpartizan Review 
9 inch group 
Booklist 
Edinburgh Review 
91, inch group 
Bird Lore 
Blackwood’s Magazine 
Kducational Review 
Living Age 
Quarterly Journal of 
Economics 
Ol, inch group 
American Cookery 
Annals 
Atlantic Monthly 
Bookman 
Catholic World 
Century 
Exlucation 
Forum 
Hibbert Journal 
Overland Monthly 
Review of Reviews 
School Arts Magazine 
School Review 
93 inch group 
American City 
American Magazine of 
Art 
Bulletin of the 
American Union 
Current History 
Current Opinion 


Dial 


Pan 


Harper’s Magazine 
Little Folks 
Mayflower Descendant 
Munsey’s Magazine 
National Municipal 
Review 
New England Histori- 
cal and Genealogical 
Register 
North American 
view. 
Poet-Lore 
Popular Mechanics 
Public Libraries 
St. Nicholas 
Scientific Monthly 
Scribner's 
Yale Review 
10 inch group 
Architectural Record 
Book Review Digesst 
Contemporary Review 
Fortnightly Review 
National Geographic 
Magazine 
Nineteenth Century 
1014 inch group 
World’s Work 
101% inch group 
American Historical 
Review 
Photo-era 
103, inch group 
Library Journal 
Official Gazette 
1114 inch group 
Punch 


Re- 
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1214, inch group 
New Republic 

121% inch group 
Garden Magazine 
House & Garden 


House Beautiful 
1234 inch group 


114% inch group 
Cosmopolitan 
Everybody’s Magazine 
Good Housekeeping 
International Studio 
1134 inch group 
American Forestry 


Magazine 
Independent inch group 
Outing 
Outlook 14 inch group 
Scientific American Collier’s Weekly 
Monthly Scientific American 


141 inch group 
Country Life 
16 inch group 
Illustrated London 
News 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


12 inch group 
American Architect 
Electrical World 
Industrial Management 
Literary Digest 


Nation 
Review 1614 inch group 
Survey Youth’s Companion 


It is expected that a complete exhibit of 
specifications and patterns, and of magazines 
bound in accordance therewith, will be dis- 
played at the Swampscott meeting. 

Harotp T. DoucHErty, 
Hersert W. Fison. 
EpitH GUERRIER, 
GerorceE H. Evans, 


Chairman. 


The Great Wall of China 
oo of Le Temps has dis- 


covered fresh and cogent reason for making 
use of the American Library in Paris, after a 
disheartening encounter with a bookseller’s high 
prices. His experiences are recounted in Le 
Temps for April 10, under the caption “La 
Muraille de Chine” (“The Great Wall of 
China”). 

He went to a book shop one afternoon, wish- 
ing to purchase an English book which he had 
heard discussed on all sides, a book “written by 
the wife of an English statesman, who has ac- 
cumulated there many anecdotes mingled with 
much gossip and not a few indiscretions. ‘One 
hundred and forty francs for the two volumes,’ 
said the clerk in the most natural manner im- 
aginable. ‘One hundred and forty francs!’ 
cried the other, not without a violent start. And 
he replaced the books on the shelf from which 
they had been taken, in less time than it takes 
to write it. 

“‘Then show me,’ he murmured timidly, “Colonel X.’ 
Diary. 

“The clerk handed him two volumes, letting fall 
these simple words: ‘One hundred and fifty francs!’ 


Our hero surrendered these two also, and made his 


escape precipitately: ‘One hundred and fifty francs,’ 
said he, ‘for a work which contains little more, I am 
told, than table talk! Conversation at that price is 
altogether too costly! For the same price I could have 
three juicy dinners at the most expensive restaurant in 

“Many of us now occasionally feel the need of buying 
English and American books so as to keep in touch with 
contemporary literature. At present, it is a luxury 
which is strictly forbidden us. The rate of exchange 
prevents us from buying any works from England, even 
as it prevents a large percentage of European countries 
from buying any from us. . . . In this way a barrier 
like the Great Wall of China is raised between one peo- 
ple and another, which is nothing less than a return, 
pure and simple, to barbarism. Travel to foreign coun- 
tries has become nearly impossible, not only on ac- 
count of the scandalous rise in cost but even more 
because of the annoyance and unpleasantness of all 
kinds which it entails: innumerable formalities, viséing 
of passports, vexations and insolence of customs officers, 
train delays, railway workers’ strikes, the difficulty of 
finding even the smallest room at hotels, etc., so that 
each people is thus more and more thrown back upon 
its own resources. 

“To remedy this only one way seems possible. Since 
individual purchases are forbidden us by the high price 
of books, there remains only collective purchasing. As- 
sociations, clubs and public libraries should acquire 
the largest possible number of those foreign works which 
can now be found abroad only. But most of these 
groups too are suffering terribly from lack of money 
Far from increasing the funds allotted them, every ef- 
fort is being made to pare them down. Rather than 
create new organizations, which would not continue 
without very great expenditure, let us at the least try 
to save the existing institutions. There is now in 
Paris, at number 10 Rue de Il’Elysee. an excellent 
American library, which was formed during the war 
from gifts coming from the United States. It numbers 
some thirty thousand volumes and it is adding to its 
treasures as far as its limited resources permit, its con- 
cern being rather to render service than to realise 
profits. It welcomes the students of all nationalities 
who come at every hour of the day to consult 
its books, reviews, newspapers. For the moderate 
sum of twenty francs a year, it authorizes the borrowing 
of books. Members pay an annual subscription of one 
hundred francs. It needs hundreds or rather thousands 
of members in order to carry on its work, It is to be 
hoped that it will find them. With books at their 
present prices, every one who is interested in English 
and American literature will make quick work of renew- 
ing his subscription.” 


The Polish Bureau of Information at 40 
West 40th Street, New York, is considering the 
organization of a system of book and periodical 
exchanges between various libraries and other 
institutions of learning in this country and in 
Poland. It is also considering the best way of 
supplying a bibliography of Polish publica- 
tions, including the more important works al- 
ready published and new books and periodicals 
as they appear. The Bureau will be glad to 
hear from any library that would care to es- 
tablish an exchange system thru this agency, 
which is entirely non-commercial. 


— 
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China’s First Library School 
HINA’S first library school which is a de- 


partment of Boone University at Wuchang 
graduated its first class of eight students last year 
and seven students are enrolled in the second 
class. 

This school is peculiarly the offspring of the 
American library idea, the principal, Mary Eliza- 
beth Wood having studied at the Pratt Institute 
of Library Science and the other two members 
of the faculty being graduates of the Library 
School of the New York Public Library: Samuel 
Tou Yung Seng (second to the right of Miss 
Wood as you look at the group) of 1914-1916, 
and Thomas Ching-Sen Hu (second on the left 
of Miss Wood) of 1917-1919. 

The School and the University Library are 
glad at all times to receive books in English of 
all kinds except fiction and welcomes especially 
reference books, works on library economy and 
history. 

Collecting Overdue Books in Tampa 


To the Editor of the Lisrary JouRNAL: 

Thinking that perhaps the library profession 
might be interested in our recent experience in 
connecting overdue books, I am sending the fol- 
lowing. 

One of the most universally discussed prob- 
lems in the library world is that of collecting 
overdue books. 

In the Children’s Department of the Tampa 
(Fla.) Public Library, our system is to send 
post cards when the book is five days overdue 
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and a letter at the end of ten days. When both 
fail to reclaim our property one of the staff 
accompanies a member of the police force. 
Since the Library is a department of the city, we 
can explain to the borrower that both are 
operating under the same city commission and 
no disgrace need be felt by the person upon 
whom the call is made. 

In three afternoons of two hours each, the 
Children’s Librarian and the policeman col- 
lected eighteen books and nine dollars in fines, 
only one dollar and a half of which was penalty 
for lost books. Besides the money collected 
during the calls, five children accompanied by 
parents came to the Library to pay the fines 
which had to await “pay day.” 

Aside from the gratification of refilled cof- 
fers and completed records, these visits have 
aided us in getting acquainted with the home 
life of our juvenile friends and we have no 
reports of permanent enmities resulting from 
the visits of the “hand of the law.” 

In Ybor City, the Spanish section of our city, 
we encountered some difficulty; but that was 
always solved by the presence of an interpreter 
who explained our errand, and we usually re- 
ceived the book. 

We have noticed a decided increase in the 
circulation and attendance in our Children’s 
Room since many of the wayward members have 
returned saying that they “had forgot all about 
the ‘Liberry.’” 

We do not, however, advocate the adoption of 
this system in all communities. 

Marian M. Perce, Children’s Librarian. 
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Book Prices in Library Bulletins 


HE A. L. A. thru James I. Wyer, Jr., chair- 

man of the Comr:zittee on Federa) and State 
Relations, and the National Association of Book 
Publishers, thru its Secretary, Frederic G. 
Melcher, have again taken up with the U. S. 
Post Office Department the question of includ- 
ing prices in book lists, with the result that 
P. O. Order No. 5857, dated May 23, permits 
the inclusion of prices provided that no com- 
pensation is offered the publisher of the list 
for such inclusion: 

“Hereafter, with respect te publication entered as 
second-class matter, the question as to whether, under 
the law of October 3, 1917, requiring a higher rate of 
postage on the portion devoted tw advertisements than 
on the portion devoted to matter other than advertise- 
ments, editorial and other reading matter is advertising 
will be decided by whether or not the publisher has 
been, or is to be, directly or indirectly compensated, 
either by money or other valuable consideration, for its 
insertion. In all cases where the publisher has not been. 
and is not to be, compensated such matter will take the 
rate of postage for other than advertising. In all cases 
where the publisher has been or is to be compensated 
in any form whatever the advertising rate of postage 
will be charged. Articles, items and notices in the form 
of reading matter inserted in accordance with a custom 
or understanding, explicit or tacit, that a ‘reader’ is to 
be given the advertiser or his products in the publica- 
tion in which the display advertisement appears are 
advertising within the meaning of the law.” 


Library Summer Course 

NEW YORK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SUMMER course for school librarians will 

be given at the New York State Normal 
School at Geneseo from July 5th to August 12th, 
open only to graduates of normal schools, col- 
leges or experienced librarians and _ teachers. 
The object of the course is to give assistance to 
those in charge of school libraries who have 
had no training for the work. 

The course will require seven hours a day. 
The subjects are: Cataloging (dictionary cata- 
log); Classification (including shelf-listing) 
Dewey Decimal System; Book selection, chil- 
dren’s books, adults’ Books, magazines, reference 
work and bibliography; Administration of the 
school library. 

On satisfactory completion of the course, 
students will be entitled to a school librarian’s 
certificate, the grade varying according to pre- 
vious training and experience. 

Applications for admission should be ad- 
dressed to Mary C. Richardson, Head of the 
Library Department, State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. 

Mary C. Ricuarpson, 
Head of the Library Department. 


To Librarians of Collections on 
Natural Sciences 


Eunice R. Oberly, librarian of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
would be glad to get in touch during the 
Swampscott meeting with librarians of libraries 
or collections of material on the natural sciences. 


To Users of the New York Times 
Index 


Jennie Welland, editor of the New York Times 
Index and supervisor of the Times “Morgue” 
would like to get in touch with users of the 
Index during the Swampscott Conference for the 
discussion of ways for increasing the usefulness 
of the Index in libraries and elsewhere. An 
exhibit will show the development of the /ndex 
from the time of the old hand written form 
to the present day. 
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T is only a dozen years since the business 

librarian became recognized in his specialty 
by the organization of the Special Libraries 
Association and within that time this branch of 
the profession has had indeed wonderful devel- 
opment, The number of towns in the several 
states is limited by geographical consideration 
but the number of corporations and other busi- 
nesses, which need the service of business libra- 
rians, is without limit. The Special Libraries 
Association included from its start librarians otf 
all specialties, exclusive of those of public libra- 
ries and of state, law and medical libraries which 
have associations of their own, but it has be- 
come chiefly the representative of the informa- 
tion service in business organizations. The 
library of a business organization is essentially 
an information service in connection with a col- 
lection of books and other material, while the 
public library, essentially a collection of books, 
nevertheless includes in the course of its devel- 
opment an information service as one of its most 
important features. Thus the two methods com- 
plement each other and it is gratifying that this 
is so heartily appreciated on both sides. This 
plan has been worked out more thoroly in 
Boston in relations between the Public Library, 
the “Tech” library and those of commercial 
organizations, than in any other city, which is 
one of the reasons why the joint meeting of the 
S. L. A. and the A. L. A. at Swampscott is so 


suitable a feature of the 1921 conference. 


NDER the leadership of learned societies in 

France the organization was completed last 
year of Councils of Academies and learned so- 
cieties in several of the leading countries, 
America among them. The American Council 
which convenes semi-annually in New York, now 
includes nearly a score of such societies and it 
is of value both in bringing together the national 
societies and in extending international relations. 
Thus far the library interest has not been repre- 
sented in the Council. It is not clear whether 
societies of general membership like the Na- 
tional Educational Association and the American 
Library Association will be classed as learned 
societies, which term is usually confined to or- 
ganizations whose membership involves a cer- 
tain standard of attainment. The A. L. A. prop- 


erly welcomes to its ranks all those interested in 
the library profession, whether as chiefs or be- 
ginners, trustees or sympathizers, and is there- 
tore scarcely to be classed as a body of experts. 
The American Library Institute, on the other 
hand, is a selective organization in this respect, 


« especially representative of the experts of the 


profession and perhaps this is the body which 
should take part in the American Council of 
learned societies. 

ILFERING from libraries in New York State 
should be much lessened under the law 

passed by the legislature of 192] which in the 
case of stolen books puts the burden of proof 
upon the possessor instead of upon the owner. 
The great majority of the second-hand book- 
trade are honest men, but there are those who 
at least do not ask questions. Now that the pos- 
sessor of a stolen book is called upon by the law 
to state how it came into his possession this class 
of dealers will buy with greater caution while 
the law by making theft more easy of detection 
will be a safeguard for reputable book-dealers 
for which they should be grateful. 


kK congratulate our younger co-temporary, 
Public Libraries he leti of 
ublic Libraries, on the completion o 
twenty-five years of manhood—or womanhood— 
and its editress on her continuous service to the 
library interest thru this medium, interrupted 


only by her war work abroad. In making this 
anniversary the happy occasion of inquiring 
what others have served in library positions for 
at least twenty-five years, a roster of nearly two 
hundred is presented, and in view of the fact 
that, as usual, many librarians did not answer 
inquiries, it is quite possible that there are 
double that number of instances of a quarter 
century service in the same institution. This 
speaks well for the longevity of library service, 
which is abundantly illustrated from other diree- 
tions. Of the eight veterans of 1876, five are 
still in active relationship and in the Brooklyn 
Publie Library, which failed to report to Public 
Libraries, a pleasant company gathered recently 
to celebrate the completion of Dr. Hill’s twenty 
vears of service there, being the thirty-eighth of 
his library work, 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ee spring meeting of the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association was held on Friday, May 
27th, at the Farmington Village Library, Henry 
N. Sanborn, president, in the chair. 

D. N. Barney, representing the trustees and 
donor of the beautiful library, gave the mem- 
bers a hearty welcome. 

F. W. Edgerton of New London reported that 
the Connecticut pension bill for librarians in 
its final form had become an act May 5, 1921, 
the text of which is: “Any city, borough or town 
or any subdivision thereof may retire with a 
pension or other reward any employee of any 
public library within the limits of such city, 
borough or town or subdivision.” 

Belle H. Johnson, visitor and inspector of 
the Connecticut Public Library Committee, told 
of the summer class in library methods which 
is to be held at Yale University, New Haven, 
July 13-31, a good program being offered. 
Among the speakers will be Corinne Bacon of 
the H. W. Wilson Co., who will give ten talks 
on book selection; Mary L. Sutliff of the Library 
School of the New York Public Library, six lec- 
tures on reference work, and Adeline B. Zachert, 
director of school libraries in Pennsylvania, 
talks on school libraries. 

Mr. Sanborn, Chairman of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-laws, spoke briefly 
on the proposed revision of the A. L. A. Con- 
stitution especially the provision for state chap- 
ters. If the new constitution is adopted, the 
state chapters will be chapters of the national 
organization. In the matter of dues and dele- 
gates it was the prevailing opinion that in deter- 
mining the relation of the state chapter to the 
A. L. A. the dues and representation should be 
placed on the same basis. 

One of the most interesting parts of the pro- 
gram was seeing the famous Parnassus on 
Wheels, “The Book Caravan.” The jottings by 
the way were told in an entertaining manner by 
Frances Darling, one of the Caravaners. The 
idea of the Caravan Bookstore of 1500 volumes 
was conceived by Bertha Mahoney, director of 
the Boston Bookshop for Boys and Girls, and 
was financed by big publishers who contributed 
money, books, etc., on a co-operative plan. 
Books by non-contributing publishers are not 
carried on the wagon, but as the aim is to sell 
and advertise books, orders are taken for any 
book regardless of publisher. The Caravan is 
a Stewart motor truck, designed by Maurice 
Day, illustrator. Miss Darling said that the 
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most popular books of last year were The Open 
Road and Parnassus on Wheels. Psychic books 
did not sell. At the town festival at Barre, 
Vermont, folks bought books at the Caravan to 
give to their public library. She thought the 
Vermonters bought more books and were more 
interested than the people of New Hampshire 
or Maine. At Falmouth the moving picture men 
staged a scene on a farm where the farmer’s 
wife was to walk into the house with a book 
under her arm. She did, and when it was over 

. she refused to give up the book, saying: “You 
have trampled on my potato field, now I guess 
I can have the book.” This year the Caravan 
will carry some of the children’s favorites that 
have been out of print, such as books by Cecil 
Aldin, Leslie Brooke and Kate Greenaway. They 
will also carry the Medici prints and some 
charming post cards illustrated by Willebeek 
Le Mair. 

At noon one hundred and sixty members 
were guests of Mr. Barney. The alumni of the 
Library School of the New York Public Library 
lunched at the Country Club with Miss Sutliff as 
their guest of honor. The school has fourteen 
graduates who hold public library positions in 
Connecticut. 

At the afternoon session Winchell Smith, 
President of the Farmington Movie Film Co., 
spoke on “The Movies and the Village Library 
in Farmington.” Mr. Smith sketched the com- 
munity movie picture project at Farmington 
which cost $1500, financed by local people. Mr. 
Smith gave an unofficial talk on a new Recrea- 
tion Department, a welfare department which 
is under consideration by President Harding. If 
adopted the new federal department will be un- 
der the Secretary of Labor. Mr. Smith spoke of 
the need for better censorship of motion pic- 
tures with a balanced and broad-minded board 
instead of the present control under forty-two 
state boards of different minds and opinions. 

Brian Hooker, lecturer and author, who 
lives at Farmington, gave a talk on “Libraries 
and Moving Pictures.” Mr. Hooker believes 
that the theater and the screen can portray best 
of all the arts historical settings, and that the 
library is a big factor in producing informa- 
tion and details on “how people lived and what 
they were.” 

A letter was read by Mr. Sanborn from Hettie 
Gray Baker, Productions Editor of the Fox Film 
Corporation, Miss Gray urging the stressing of 
good movies “the same way you stress good 
books, good plays, good paintings.” They are 
all the same thing—mediums for creative art, 
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for expression. The library can help and is 
helping the motion picture. Two annotated cata- 
logs of good films exist in the files of the Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 
Fifth Ave., and the Community Motion Picture 
Bureau, 46 West 24th Street, both in New York 
City. 

A round table discussion followed on the 
libraries and the movies. George Godard, State 
Librarian, spoke of two reels of Yale University 
in the World War as owned by the State Library. 
Mr. Sanborn suggested the lists that have been 
published in the Lisrary Journat, the last ap- 
pearing April, 1921, selected by the National 
Board of Review “of Motion Pictures and en- 
titled “Recent Motion Pictures Based on Stand- 
ard or Current Literature or Drama,” as good 
publicity. Articles of interest have appeared in 
the May issue of the Congregationalist and the 
January and other issues of 1921 of Visual 
Education. Places were suggested from which 
free or inexpensive material could be obtained, 
as the U. S. Department of Education, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, S. N. E. Telephone 
Co., and the U. S. Americanization Committee. 
Caroline Hewins of Hartford, Helen Scarth, 
Farmington, Helen Sperry, Waterbury, and Mr. 
Perry, Simsbury, took active part in the discus- 
sion. It was suggested that the small town 
movie manager would produce the best films 
obtainable, if desirable titles should be sug- 
gested by the local librarian, but to do this 
effectively it would be necessary that she keep in 
touch with those films as currently produced in 
nearby cities. 

Laura A. Eaves, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 


HE spring meeting of the Pennsylvania 

Library Club was held on Monday evening, 
May 23, 1921, at the library of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Frank Grant 
Lewis, president, in the chair. This being the 
business meeting for the year, the treasurer’s 
report was read and unanimously accepted, fol- 
lowed by the election of officers for the coming 
year, 1921-22, as follows: President, Asa Don 
Dickinson; First Vice-President, A. S. W. 
Rosenbach; Second Vice-President, Elizabeth V. 
Kelly: Secretary, Martha Lee Coplin; Treas- 
urer, Bertha Seidl Wetzell. 

The first speaker of the evening was Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., whose address, “Sketch of the Life 
and Services of the late Dr. J. G. Rosengarten,” 
was exceedingly interesting and impressive. As 
a life-long and a close friend of Dr. Rosen- 
garten, Dr. Jastrow was well able to speak feel- 
ingly and authoritatively on the distinguished 
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lawyer and philanthropist. Many institutions 
and persons, particularly young men, were 
helped by Dr. Rosengarten’s wise counsel and 
generosity. As an alumnus of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Dr. Rosengarten took great 
and untiring interest in its expansion, and there 
is no department of that institution that does 
not bear evidence of his generosity. The in- 
timate relations existing between the board of 
trustees and the faculty of the University were 
due to Dr. Rosengarten’s tact and ability to 
draw men together in a common interest. Dr. 
Rosengarten wrote valuable articles for many 
scientific societies. He kept up an intimate as- 
sociation with great and prominent men of all 
countries, so that his influence was far reaching. 
At the time of his death he was the senior mem- 
ber of the American Bar. The Free Library of 
Philadelphia owes a tremendous debt of grati- 
tude to Dr. Rosengarten. The $1,500,000 given 
by Andrew Carnegie for the branches of 
the Free Library was procured thru the aid of 
Dr. Rosengarten, who enlisted also the aid of 
prominent men in procuring sites for the branch 
buildings. He was much interested in the 
Drexel Institute Library School and was very 
sorry when it was given up, and Dr. Jastrow 
suggested that a library school named after Dr. 
Rosengarten would be a fitting memorial to 
him. 

The second speaker was the new president of 
the Club, Asa Don Dickinson, librarian of the 
University of Pennsylvania. His illustrated 
address, “Franklin’s Life in Title Pages as il- 
lustrated by the Curtis collection of Franklin 
Imprints,” was thoroly delightful and instruc- 
tive. The Curtis Publishing Company has re- 
cently presented to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania a treasure of incalculable value in the 
gift of a priceless collection of Franklin relics. 
Franklin used books constantly, and contrived by 
hook or crook, to get access to the books he 
craved. Pictures of the title pages of many of 
the rare and interesting books printed and col- 
lected by Franklin were thrown on the screen. 
A copy of the famous newspaper, “The Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette,” founded by Franklin, was also 
shown. This paper was the ancestor of the pres- 
ent Saturday Evening Post. The University Li- 
brary has now sixty-five varieties of the “Poor 
Richard Almanack,” all of those published ex- 
cept four; three “Country Almanacks,” and a 
file of pocket almanacks, all published by 
Franklin. The first novel published in Ameri- 
ca, “Pamela,” is in this Franklin collection, 
also the first cartoon, published in the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette in 1749; and the first attempt 
to illustrate a newspaper, being a map of the 
siege of Louisburgh, which is very crude, but 
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important because of its historical significance. 
A picture of one of the pages of Franklin’s 
attempt to abridge the Book of Common Prayer 
was shown. The guests were invited to inspect 
the relics, and see the library. 

At this, one of the most interesting evenings 
the club has ever had, there were one hundred 
and twenty-five present. 


Marta Lee Copuin, Secretary. 


NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
ASSOCIATION 


HE New York High School Librarians Asso- 

ciation has held three successful meetings 
this session. In October the Association met at 
the Fifty-Eighth Street Brancli of the New York 
Public Library to discuss with Mabel Williams, 
the Library’s supervisor of work with schools, 
plans for co-ordination. 

In December the meeting held at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School was addressed by 
Allen Abbott of Teachers College on the prog- 
ress of school libraries. Dr. Abbott told of an 
experiment which he had made with his own 
pupils, illustrating the passing of the text book 
method in the teaching of English. Two classes 
of approximately equal ability were selected and 
to each was offered the choice of continuing 
along the lines prescribed in the English sylla- 
bus or of adopting the plan of an excursion 
into the resources of the school library. The 
“syllabus” group plodded along the regular 
channels congratulating itself on not having to 


be original; the pupils who elected to explore 
the library (and incidentally their own minds) 
hesitated, at first, awed by so much freedom 
and chance for initiative, but it was not long 
before the experiment was “working” in a very 
satisfactory manner, and the pupils submitted 
carefully thought out lists of books which they 
purposed to read and review in class, proving 
that the youthful mind when freed from too 
much guidance and restraint naturally selects 
wholesome literature to read. Lively class dis- 
cussions ensued and the boys and girls enjoyed 
their new-born interest in their school library 
and an air of proprietorship developed in them 
at once. At the end of the term when the two 
classes compared notes it was unanimously 
agreed that the “library experiment” had been 
a great success and a source of so much pleas- 
ure and profit that all would be eager to fol- 
low up the idea. 

In February, the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation was held and the following officers 
were elected: President, Katharine M. Christo- 
pher, Julia Richman High School; vice-presi- 
dent, Rosamond Joslyn, Jamaica High School: 
secretary-treasurer, Ruth Wilcox, Washington 
Irving High School. <A consideration of cur- 
rent problems about library instruction led by 
Mr. Leland, Supervisor of School Libraries, re- 
sulted in the appointment of a joint committee 
of English teachers and librarians to prepare 
a statement and syllabus to submit to the Board 
of Superintendents. 

S. Wincox, Secre:ary. 


POSITION WANTED 

lrained librarian with four years’ experience 
wants librarianship in California. Address L 
D 12, care of Liprary JOURNAL. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Wanted, a first assistant and a cataloger in 
a small city library in Massachusetts. Address, 
F. N. 12, care of the Lisrary JOURNAL. 


The Wells College Library, Aurora (N. Y.), 
has an opening for a general library assistant, 
able to do cataloging, after June 15th. Appli- 
cants should have college education and library 
school training. Apply to the Librarian. 


The St. Paul (Minn.) Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces an examination on July 29 for 
a children’s librarian (residence requirements 
waived). The examination will consist solely 


‘LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


of a rating of the candidates’ training and ex- 
perience. For further information, blank and 
folder “E” describing the method of rating ex- 
perience, write to the Civil Service Bureau, 
Room 413, Court House, St. Paul, Minn. 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces open competitive examinations for a 
library specialist at $3,600 to $5,000 a year and 
a senior educational advisor at $5,000 to $6,500 
a year in the Bureau of Navigation, U. S. Navy 
Department. United States citizens of both 
sexes may take these examinations. The sub- 
jects are: Education, experience and fitness, 70 
weights; thesis or publication (to be filed with 
application), 30 weights. Applications must 
be filed before July 12th. Applicants should 
at once apply for Form 2118, stating the title 
of the examination desired, to Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


——= 
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IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Chestnut Hill. A drive for $2,000,000 for 
Boston College resulted in the sum being over- 
subscribed. $400,000 are to be devoted to a 
new library building which will be open to the 
public for research. The architects are Me- 
Ginnis and Walsh of Boston. 

Malden. The circulation of books from the 
Malden Public Library showed a gain of 54 per 
cent in eight years, or six volumes per capita 
for a population of 49,103 (1920 census), which 
has increased 10 per cent since the last census. 
The library contained 76,352 books, and 291,- 
(28 volumes were circulated in 1920 from all 
sources, including the two branches at Maple- 
wood and Linden. Among Massachusetts |li- 
braries Malden is third in the circulation of 
books, but thirteenth in the size of its city ap- 
propriation and eighteenth in the scale of sal- 
aries paid. The staff is of the same size as in 
1913, which was before the branches were estab- 
lished and when the circulation was half its 
present figure. The Board of Trustees is ask- 
ing the City Council to raise the per capita tax 
for the library from 311% to 40 cents, which 
would yield $19,600, or $4,400 over the appro- 
priation for last year. In 1920 $5,146 was ex- 
pended for books, $1,760 for binding, and $14,- 
846 for salaries. The total expenditure for the 
year was $28,977. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut pension bil! for librarians, 
enacted on May 5, provides that: Any city, bor- 
ough or town, or any subdivision thereof, may 
retire with a pension or other reward any em- 
ployee of any public library within the limits 
of such city, borough or town or subdivision. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence. The total circulation for 1920 
of the Providence Public Library thru the Cen- 
tral Library and five branches and three sub- 
branches was 501,127, of which 306,148 vol- 
umes were circulated from the Central Library. 
The latest branch of the Library, the Olneyville 
Free Library, was opened in the middle 
of the year by a formal agreement between the 
Providence Public Library and the Olneyville 
Free Library Association providing for a tem- 
porary union to be renewed at the end of three 
years, if so desired. Mabel E. Colwell, 


Reference Librarian at the Central Librar~ for 
nearly twenty years, was placed in charge. 


The total of books in the library at the end 
of the year was 230,692 volumes, an increase of 
22,604, in which 7,086 volumes of government 
documents not previously counted in stock are 
included. The record of all books missing in 
1919 and 1920 was 4,778 volumes, of which 
3,673 are missing from the Central Library. Of 
these 1,094 volumes are recorded as missing 
both years. The total stock of the three main 
sections of the Special Libraries Department, 
the Industrial Library, the Art Library, and the 
Music Library, comprised 44,341 volumes, and 
the total circulation was 31,957. The collection 
of books for the blind, with 464 volumes, had 
a circulation of 797. The Registration Depart- 
ment records 39,033 as the number of cards in 
use. The number of borrowers’ cards issued 
during the year was 9,733, this figure including 
only new borrowers and residents of Providence 
and excluding various special forms of cards. 

Receipts were $173,418, and expenditures 
$171,524. Payments for books, periodicals and 
binding amounted to $37,910; salaries $108.- 
379; light, heat and other maintenance $24,983. 


NEW YORK 


The penal law in relation to buying or receiv- 
ing stolen or wrongfully acquired property has 
been amended to read as follows: , 

“. . . .A person, who buys or receives any 
stolen property, or any property which has been 
wrongfully appropriated in such a manner as 
to constitute larceny according to this article, 
knowing the same to have been stolen or so 
dealt with, or who. .conceals, withholds, 
or aids in concealing or withholding any pro- 
perty, knowing the same to have been stolen, or 
appropriated wrongfully in such a manner as to 
constitute larceny under the provisions of this 
article, if such misappropriation has been com- 
mitted within the state, whether such property 
were so stolen or misappropriated within or 
without the state, or who being a dealer in or 
collector of junk, metals or second-hand mater- 
ials, or the agents, employee or representative 
of such dealer or collector, buys or receives any 
wire, cable, copper, lead, solder, iron or brass 
used by or belonging to a railroad, telephone, 
telegraph, gas or electric light company, or any 
metal in the form of ingots, ingot bars, wire 
bars, cakes, slabs, billets or pigs, *or who being 
a dealer in or collector of second hand books 
or other literary material, or the agent, employee 
or representative of such dealer, or collector, 
buys or receives any book, manuscript, map, 
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chart, or other work of literature, belonging to, 
or bearing any mark or indicia of ownership 
by a public or incorporated library, college or 
University, without ascertaining by diligent in- 
quiry, that the person selling or delivering the 
same has a legal right to do so, is guilty of a 
felony, namely, of criminally receiving such 
property in the first degree, if such property be 
of the value of more than fifty dollars, and is 
punishable by imprisonment for not more than 
five years, or by a fine of not more than one 
thousand dollars, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, and is guilty of a misdemeanor, 
namely, of criminally receiving such property 
in the second degree, if such property be of the 
value of fifty dollars or under, and is punishable 
by imprisonment for not mote than one year, or 
by a fine of not more than five hundred dollars, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

“This act shall take effect September first, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-one.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Library legislation recently enacted will 
greatly facilitate library development in the 
state. The annual appropriation of the Library 
Commission was increased from $8,000 to 
$17,500. The law establishing the Wilmington 
Public Library was amended by striking out 
the clause which limited to $2,000 the amount 
which the Wilmington municipal authorities 
may spend for the maintenance of its public 
library. The book fund of the state library 
was placed at $3,000 annually instead of $500 
and the salary of the state librarian increased 
by $1,000. The Concord Public Library has 
secured a special tax of one cent on each one 
hundred dollars valuation for the support of 
the library, which increases the fund heretofore 
available almost three times. A bill for the 
protection of public libraries provides that who- 
ever wilfully or maliciously detains any book, 
newspaper, magazine, pamphlet or manuscript 
belonging to any public library for fifteen days 
after mailing or delivery in person of notice 
from the librarian, . .. shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 


OHIO 
Toledo. The Navarre Branch of the Toledo 
Public Library in the Navarre grade school 
building was opened to the public on April 
28th. This branch is the first of the school 
branches to be opened in Toledo. The library 


room is 68x24 feet and has a book capacity of 
about 5,000 volumes and seats fifty readers. 
There is a direct entrance from the street and 
the room has a separate hot water heating sys- 
tem equipped with a Bryant gas boiler with 
thermostatic control so there will be no diff- 
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culty in heating the room during hours when 
the school is not in session. The Board of Edu- 
cation supplies the heat, light and janitor ser- 
vice and the Library Board supplies books, 
equipment and service. Tenure of the room is 
designed to be permanent, but the Library 
Board may vacate or the Board of Education 
secure the room for its own purposes on one 
year’s notice by either party. 


INDIANA 


Three of the four library bills presented to 
the 1921 Legislature were enacted. The fourth 
was a bill to repeal the county library act of 
1918. The library workers and library boards 
of the state made such heated protest that the 
bill was never brought up for action. 

House Bill 103 rectifies the mistake drafted 
into the township support act of 1911 by the 
1919 General Assembly. As a result of this 
change, any library board may insist on a tax 
from any neighboring township when backed by 
the signatures of fifty taxpayers. The law pre- 
viously permitted a tax only in a neighboring 
county. 

House Bill 87 provides for several changes 
in the county library act. 

a. In the section applying to counties where 
there was no free public library, the law now 
provides for a board.consisting of nine instead 
of seven members, and permitting four mem- 
bers to reside in any one township in place of 
two permitted previously. This will enable 
boards to maintain a quorum more easily. . . . 

b. The term of board appointment is speci- 
fied as two years. 

c. The county tax shall be continued as long 
as ten per cent of the inhabitants of the district 
so taxed use the library (instead of ten per cent 
of the entire county). 

d. The minimum tax rate prescribed is re- 
duced from five cents to two cents. The fixing 
of the tax still rests with the library board, and 
when five cents is needed, it may be levied. 
With the present high valuation, it is not needed 
in about half of the counties of the state. 

The third library bill introduced by Senator 
Holmes of Gary, provides that while the town- 
ship trustee will continue to be a member of 
any library board for the support of which a 
township tax is levied, the additional township 
member is hereafter to be appointed, not by the 
trustee, but by the judge of the county district 
court. All present appointees continue to hold 
office until the expiration of their term of ap- 
pointment. Another change provided by this 
act requires that no person may be appointed to 
a city or town library board who has resided 
less than two years in the district, whereas one 
year residence was formerly satisfactory. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ 
INDEX 


Compiled by the Librarian of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ACCOUNTANTS 


and Complete to Jan. 1, 1921 


There being no other work now in 
print covering the field of accounting lit- 
erature, this volume--1578 pages, 6 by 9 
in.; excellently bound in substantial cloth 
--fills a real need for the lawyer, banker, 
merchant, librarian, public utility execu- 
tive and federal, state and municipal em- 
ployee as well as the accountant. 


Contains references to all literature 
on accounting subjects in print in 1912 and 
published since that time, summaries of 
information such as rates of depreciation, 
obsolescence, depletion, etc.; names of 
authors, publishers and dates of publica- 
tion of all references. 


On Sale at $15 a Copy 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ACCOUNTANTS 


135 Cedar Street, New York 


New York 


Deseret Book Store, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dependable for 
Book Storage 


Hundreds of librarians now recog- 
nize the worth of Allsteel Shelving 
for the permanent storage of valu- 
able books. Convenient, adaptable, 
fire-resistant, it hasbecome standard 
wherever year-after-year, depend- 
able service is desired. Allsteel is 
economical in cost. It is quickly 
and easily erected and is put up 
anywhere. Every piece is uniform 
so it can be extended as need de- 
mands. Before you buy send for 
our 32 page shelving booklet. 


Allsteel 


Shelving 


The General Fireproofing Company 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


BRANCHES: 


Chicago Boston 
San Francisco 


Dealers in all principal cities. 


Washington Atlanta Seattle 
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IOWA 

Of the seven bills drawn by the Legislative 
Committee of the Iowa Library Association and 
brought before the Thirty-ninth General As- 
sembly, three were passed: 

Senate File 440, removing the five year time 
limit in rural extension,contracts to townships, 
counties, etc.; Senate File 441, adding the words 
“by and with the consent of the Council” in the 
appointment of trustees to fill vacancies. The 
Library Commission Law was amended, placing 
the salaries in the general salary fund and 
doubling the amount for the purchase of books, 
so as to give the Commission at the present 


time $12,000 for that purpose. : 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans. The New Orleans Public Li- 
brary, including the Fisk and the Simon Hern- 
sheim Library, circulated 480,603 books during 
1920 thru the Central Library and five branches, 
one of which, the Dryades Branch, is for the 
use of the colored population. The entire col- 
lection numbers 170,582 volumes. The net in- 
crease of books was 2,089 volumes, the smallest 
for many years. The total receipts were $54,- 
535, the city contributing $47,100. The avail- 
able income leaves no margin for extension 
work or publicity, which Librarian Henry M. 
Gill considers of peculiar importance to a 
southern library. “To meet and overcome our 
local conditions, which include, in addition to 
the characteristic social attitude of our people 
[individualism as opposed to community ef- 
fort], the great area of our city, offset by so 
few branch libraries, the temptations of a mild 
climate offering nine months of outdoor life, the 
easiness of earning a living without that keen- 
ness of competition that compels the commercial 
worker and the mechanic to read and study, we 
must, more than any other large city, thru pub- 
licity, thru advertisement, secure the opportunity 
to make the library the powerful factor for the 
advancement of our community that it should 


be.” 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis. The St. Louis Mercantile Library 
has had a prosperous year, with an increased cir- 
culation and an unusual growth in membership, 
every month of 1920 marking a gain in this re- 
spect. The total gain during the year was 187, 
bringing the total membership up to 3,564, 
classified as honorary, perpetual, life and an- 
nual members, and clerks and teachers. Books 


purchased cost $9,720 and salaries were $28,653. 
The total » xpenditures were $62,584. The cir- 
culation ot 129,777 exceeded that of 1919 by 
9,450. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


An amendment to the county library law of 
1917, strengthening and improving that law, 
was passed at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture. The amendment was introduced by Senator 
Amsden, who also sponsored the free library 
commission bill and the public library.law, both 
passed in 1913, and the first county library law 
passed in 1917. 

1. When a petition is signed by at least forty 
per cent of the legal voters of a county and 
signed in at least sixty per cent of the taxing 
districts of such county ... the board of 
county commissioners are authorized and direct- 
ed to establish a library for that county. 

2. If there is no free library in the county 
available for use as a central library, the board 
of county commissioners shall appoint a board 
of county public library trustees, consisting of 
five competent citizens, two of whom shall be 
women. .. . The county librarian shall be the 
secretary of such board of trustees. 

4. The trustees shall provide suitable accom- 
modations for the free public library... . 
They shall select books, papers and periodicals 
for the library, and they may exclude any read- 
ing matter they may deem harmful; they may 
accept gifts of books, money or property for the 
use of the library . . . shall appoint a libra- 
rian and other persons necessary for the care of 
the library and fix their compensation. Any 
librarian so appointed shall have such qualifica- 
tions and training as shall be approved by the 
State Library Commission. The trustees shall 
make all necessary rules and regulations per- 
taining to the use and selection of books and 
periodicals. . .shall determine what books 
may be circulated and what shall be retained 

. -for reference purposes only. . .may pro- 
vide for the circulation of the books in the rural 
communities. . .and shall have the power to 
place certain books upon a pay shelf. 

5. The trustees shall give to the county com- 
missioners an estimate of the expenses of the li- 
brary for the ensuing year. . . .The said 
board of county commissioners shall levy tax 
upon the taxable property of the county. . . 
not to exceed in any one year one-half of one 
mill. . .which tax when collected shall con- 
stitute the county free library fund. Provided, 
that in making the levy, the board of commis- 
sioners shall omit any taxing districts that may 

. «be maintaining a free public library by 
revenue derived from taxes. . . . 

. In counties where there are one or more 
free libraries, the board of county commission- 
ers are authorized to take over the care and con- 
trol of the same upon such conditions as may 
be agreed upon between the board of county 
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‘VOCATIONS FOR GIRLS 


The Evening Post says of | 


THE HALL WITH 
DOORS 


Louise S. Hasbrouck 


“How a club of girls of the everyday 
sort faced the problem of deciding what 
to do after their school days were over. 
The girl who reads the experiences, phi- 
losophy and fun which led to the deci- 
sion of this group of girls may think 
about herself and her future seriously. 
It may be of some service in helping her 
to make her own choice.” Price $1.75 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


Bookshops 600 Lexington Ave. 
Everywhere or New York City 


want facts. The history of this book 
_is illuminating and thrilling. It de- 
serves and demands attention.’’ 


A book that is stirring THREE | 
CONTINENTS! 


THE CASE 
of KOREA 


By HENRY CHUNG 


Korean Commissioner to Europe and America 


Senator Spencer says: ‘‘Americans 


The Truth about the Japanese Domination 
of Korea and the Korean 
Independence Movement! 


ALU: Illustrated. $3.00 net 


Fleming H. Revell 
Company 

New York: 158 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago: 17 N. Wabash Ave. | 


SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 


II The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, obscure and 
out-of-print books collected from all over the world, English titles imported 
duty-free, and all shorts reported on at time of shipment. Continuations 
will be forwarded without reminder, and out-of-stock and_not-yet-published 
items supplied when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


| 
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commissioners and the then existing board of li- 
brary trustees. .The board of eounty com- 
missioners may contract with the library board 
of such county for free service to all residents 
of the county upon such terms as may be agreed 
upon. . .for a term of five years, to be re- 
newed, if terms and conditions can be agreed 
upon, for terms not less than five nor more than 
ten years. .If there is more than one such 
free public library in the county, the board may 
contract with each for service if. . .advisable. 
In case the county commissioners and the li- 
brary board are not able to agree upon terms 
satisfactory to both, the county commissioners 
shall appoint a board of county public library 
trustees, as provided above. / 

7. A report is to be made in duplicate by 
the trustees, one copy of which shall be filed 
with the board of county commissioners and 
the other with the Free Library Commission. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma. The report of the Tacoma Public 
Library for 1919 and 1920 includes a statistical 
and interpretative summary of the library’s 
rapid extension during the decade 1910-1920. 
In ten years’ time the millage tax levy in- 
creased sixty per cent, and the total expenses 
of the library system, including the expenses of 
the two high school libraries, managed jointly 
by the School Board and Library Board, one 
hundred per cent. With this went a net gain 
of 151.8 per cent in the use of books as repre- 
sented by the library’s circulation figures of 
504,712 for 1920. The gain in those using the 
library was 208.9 per cent, while the popula- 
tion gained only 15.7 per cent. One-third of 
the population of approximately one hundred 
thousand persons now use the library regularly, 
making use of the 101,000 volumes of the li- 
brary’s collections to the extent of 5.2 books 
per capita. The present central building, a 
Carnegie building, was opened on June 4, 1903. 
The agencies for book distribution in 1920 num- 
bered forty-eight, including in addition to the 
main building the South Tacoma and McKinley 
Hill branches, two high school libraries, Rhodes 
and four other adult stations, twenty-nine city 
schools, and nine points where children’s books 
have been made available thru the assistance of 
civic bodies, clubs, or summer camps. 

In 1910 the library owned 48,562 volumes: 
in 1920, 101,823. In the former year the cir- 
culation was 200,411, and the registration of 
borrowers 10,393, as against 31,993 in 1920. 
The book fund showed a slight increase from 
$5,208 to $6,889, but salaries and wages rose 
from $13,994 to $34,653. The most. striking 


comparison which the decade affords, in the 
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opinion of the librarian, John Boynton Kaiser, 
is the relation between the operating expense 
of the library system in 1910 and 1920, an- 
alyzed on the basis of the cost per volume 
circulated in each of these years. In 1910 it 
cost 12.9 cents per volume to circulate 200,411 
volumes; in 1920, 504,742 volumes were cir- 
culated at a cost per volume circulated of 11.1 
cents, or a decrease in the cost per volume cir- 
culated of 13.9 per cent while increasing the 
number circulated 151.8 per cent. If the com- 
parison is limited to the figures for the Public 
Library alone, omitting the jointly administered 
High School Libraries, the decrease in cost per 
volume circulated is 17 per cent. 

Ten thousand children are now registered, 
and one-quarter of the Library’s resources are 
constituted in the 25,000 volumes for their use. 
During the decade the circulation of children’s 
books gained more than adult books thruout 
the entire system, as indicated by the relative 
percentages of increase, 184 per cent to 131 
per cent. 

Scores of requests for books and reference 
material each year from residents of the smaller 
towns and rural districts, from club women, 
superintendents, teachers and pupils of the 
county have shown the need of a county-wide 
library service. Such service could be rendered 
by contract between the Library Trustees and 
County Commissioners under Section 6980 of 
Remington and Ballinger Annotated Codes and 
Statutes, but publie opinion has not yet reached 
the point where County Commissioners can be 
persuaded to enter into such a contract. A 
County Library Bill has been introduced at 
each successive biennial session of the Washing- 
ton legislature for years without result. Con- 
tract service to the town of Ruston, geograph- 
ically entirely surrounded by the City of Ta- 
coma, was proposed during 1919-1920, but no 
agreement was reached. 

The budgets granted the library, in each case 
less than those originally asked of the City 
Council by the Library Board, were for 1919, 
$45,750; 1920, $51,699; and 1921, $60,830. In 
1920 the main library expended $5,248 for 
books, and the two branches $1,634. Binding 
cost $2,691 and $396 respectively. 

The librarian has prepared a statement of the 
war record of the Tacoma Public Library for a 
forthcoming volume entitled “With the Colors 
from Tacoma and Pierce County.” Tacoma 


raised $707 for the “Books for Everybody” 
fund, and the State of Washington $4,584. The 
library supplied with books such vessels of the 
U. S. Shipping Board as stopped at Tacoma 
without also stopping at Seattle, a city with 
greater facilities for handling a larger number 
of vessels. 
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JUST READY! 


By the author of ‘‘In His Steps.”’ 
“The Record Breaker’ Among 
novels of our times (22,000,000 so/d)! 


Charles M. Sheldon’s 
NEW BOOK 


In His Steps To-Day 


A startling presentation of Jesus in person, 
answering some of the many perplexing and 
trying questions of the hour. 


The greatest work from this author's pen 
since “‘In His Steps’? reached the mark not 
since even approached by a single work from 
another living writer. 

EVELL Fleming H. Revell 

Company 
New York: 158 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 17 N. Wabash Ave. 


At All Booksellers 


The Constitutional 
Review 


A quarterly magazine, founded and main- 
tained for the purpose of “advocating the 
maintenance of constitutional government and 
recording its progress at home and abroad.” 
Discusses the great problems of democratic, 
representative, and constitutional govern- 
ment. It stands for a firm adherence to the 
fundamental principles of American govern- 
ment as set forth in the Constitution, opposes 
bolshevism, socialism, and other forms of ex- 
treme radicalism. 


Henry Campbell Black, Editor. Published 
by the National Association for Constitutional 
Government, and sent without charge to all 
members of that Association. State, munic- 
ipal, college, and university libraries, and 
public institutions of various kinds are sub- 
scribers. Subscription price, one dollar a 
year. 

Subscriptions invited 
Address with remittance 


v 


The Constitutional Review | 
717 Colorado Bldg., D. C. 


FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Writing Ink 
grossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelli inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
By GILBERT MURRAY $1.25 


A translation into English rhyming verse uniform 
with his well-known translations of Euripides 


The Ways of Life 


By STEPHEN WARD Net $2.00 
A study in ethics dealing with the whole of life 
written in admirably clear English An original 
work of the greatest interest. 


A Philosophical View of Reform 


3y PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY Net $3.75 
The prose work, now first printed, reflects Shel 
ley'’s ideas on the subject of Government and are 
remarkably applicable to the present unrest 


The Sounds of Standard English 

By T. NICKLIN $1.35 
Detailed but not technical treatment of the prob 
lems of pronunciation. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


35 W. 32nd St., New York 
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PERU 


A supreme resolution promulgated by the 
President of Peru, April 9, provides for the 
immediate formation of a “Biblioteca Escolar y 
Administrativa del Peru” to consist of all books 
now existing in the administrative offices of the 
Republic, including the institutions of primary 
and secondary instruction. 


The Director of Schoo! Libraries and Mu- 
seums, on the staff of the Director General of 
Education is charged with the classification and 
cataloging of the books now forming the sepa- 
rate departmental libraries of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment. The Decimal classification, with some 
necessary modifications, has been adopted and 
the card catalog, made according to the usual 
rules of American libraries, has been begun. 


AMON G LIBRARIAN 


The following abbreviations are used: 
Shaw Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 
ta. 
C. California State Library School. 
C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 
D. Drexel Library School. 
I. University of Illinois Library School. 
L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 


brary. 

N. Y. P. L. Library School of the New York Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

Wis. Wisconsin University Library School. 

W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 

Wash. University of Washington Library School. 


Brock, Genevra, 1916 R., formerly with the 
Cheyenne Public Library, appointed Wyoming 
State Librarian. 


Cace, Rosa, 1919 R., appointed librarian of 
the Riverside Girls’ High School in place of 
Arline Davis, 1915 R. 


CLatwortuy, Linda M., has been called to 
the librarianship of the University of Colorado 
at Denver, and leaves the State Library of New 
Hampshire shortly after the Swampscott 
meeting. 


Daniets, Joseph F., librarian of the River- 
side (Calif.) Public Library, was unanimously 
elected president of the Riverside Chamber of 
Commerce last month. 


Davis, Eleanor, for a short time with the 
Portland (Ore.) Library Association, became 
reference librarian of the University of Okla- 
homa at Norman in March. 


1894 N. Y. S., of 


the Henry E. Huntington Library, is now li- 


Denio. Herbert Williams, 


brarian of the Vermont Historical Society at 
Montpelier. 


FAULKNER, Mabel F., 1916 R., in charge of 
the lending system of the Riverside (Calif.) 
Public Library, will sail on August 31 for 
Honolulu to join the staff of the Punahou 
School, formerly known as Oahu College. 


Fenton, Polly, 1909 Wis., assistant in cata- 
loging in the California State Library School, 
1919-20, and since then assistant in the refer- 
ence department of the California State Li- 
brary, joins the faculty of the Library School 
of the New York Public Library in September 
and will have charge of the instruction in cata- 
loging subject headings and some minor 
subjects. 


Ha.istep, Sarah, 1915 N. Y. S., assistant li- 
brarian of the National Bank of Commerce, New 
York City, appointed chief librarian, May 11th. 


Hupparp, Mary, for two years instructor in 
cataloging and subject headings at the Library 
School of the New York Public Library, re- 
signs at the end of the present school year in 
order to return to reference work. The faculty 
greatly regrets the loss of Miss Hubbard, who 
has contributed much to the life of the School 
during the period of her connection with it. 


WestFALt, Ethel L., 1921 R., 
of the Deschutes County Library at 
Oregon. 


is now librarian 
Bend, 


WeELLEs, Jessie, 1910 P., recently of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission and for many years 
superintendent of circulation in the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian of the Toledo Public Library, 
with charge of the Circulating Department. 
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Instructors, Students, Libraries 


No other books of a like charac- 
ter are on the market today. For 
class room work and as references 
they are invaluable. 


Bibliographies 
**Course of Study — Corporation Finance 
and Investment’ 


“Course of Study — The Stock Exchange 
Business’’ 
‘‘Course of Study — Railroad Securities” 


Texts 


“The Legal Aspects of the Transfer of | 
Securities’ 
“Individual and Corporation Mortgages’ 


Per copy $1.85 postpaid 


Investment Bankers Association 
of America 


111 West Monroe Street, 


Chicago, Illinois 


| A Text-book for University Schools of 


| 


The Best Book on Foreign Trade 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 


By Archibald J. Wolf 


Commerce. A handbook of Import, Ex- 
port and Banking Practice. 
“Deserves a place in every Public School Library 
as well as in the shelves of business houses special- 


izing in export and import trade."—The World's | 
Market. (Book Review Section.) 


“The best and most authoritative book on foreign 
trade that I have seen.”—Dr. W. E. AvuGHIN- 
BAUGH, Foreign and Export Editor, New York 
Commercial, Professor New York University. 


548 pages. Price, $5.00 


Send for descriptive catalogue 


International Book Publishing Co. | 
5 Beekman St., New York 


Ask Us Anything You Want to Know 


About Library Equipment and Supplies 


helpful information. 


We are not selling anything, and no charge whatever 
is made for this service. 


Address: 


The problems of librarians are sometimes perplexing 
but always interesting. 


We do not set ourselves up as experts who can answer 
all questions off-hand, but we shall be glad to offer 
our subscribers our facilities for securing valuable and 


INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 
The Library Journal, 62 W. 45th St., New York 


= 
— 
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_ RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Asitity Tests 
Murray, Elsie. Psychological tests as diagnostic ot 
vocational aptitudes in college women. Bibl. Journal 
of Applied Psychology. March, 1920. p. 30-38. 
ADVERTISING 
Los Angeles Public Library. A selection from the 
books on advertising and typography contained in the 
. library. 16 p. 
Accipents, INDUSTRIAL 
Adams, W. W. Metal-mine accidents in the United 
States, during the calendar year 1919 (with supple- 
mentary labor and accident table for the years 1911 
to 1919, inclusive). Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Bibl. (Technical paper 286). 
AERONAUTICS 
United States. National Advisory Commission for 
Aeronautics. Bibliography of aeronautics, 1909-1916, 
1493 p. 
AcricuLturaL EpucaTIon 
Clements, D. M. and Albert Williams. Require- 
ments and materials for vocational agriculture. Nash- 


ville, Tennessee: Dept. of Public Instruction. Bibl. 
May 1, 1920. (Bulletin 4). 
AGRICULTURE 


United States. Superintendent of Documents. 
Plants: culture of fruits, vegetables, grain, grasses, 
and seeds; publications for sale by the superinten- 
dent of documents. 43 p. April, 1921. (Price List 
44, 12th ed.) 

See also CANNING; Community Lire, Rurat; Com- 
MUNITY THEATERS; Farm Macuinery; Farm Man- 
AGEMENT; Pouttry; SoIzs. 

AIRSCREWS 

Fage, A. Airscrews, in theory and experiment. 

London: Constable. Bibl. 34 s. 
See InpustriaL Hyciene 
Atuminum INbUSTRY 

Great Britain. Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. 
Mineral industry of the British empire and foreign 
countries, war period: aluminum and bauxite (1913- 


1919). London: H. M. Stationery Officer Bibl. 9 d. 
ANTHRAX 
Smyth, H. F. Anthrax problem in horsehair. Bibl. 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene. March, 1921: p. 
423-432. 
BESSARABIA 


Pelivan, I. G. Movement and increase of popula- 
tion in Bessarabia from 1812 to 1918, with some facts 
concerning Bessarabian geography. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Roumanian Consul General. Bibl. 

Biste—New Testament. See GaLatians, EpistTLe OF 
PAUL TO 

Bonner, Marian F., comp. Index to library refer- 
ence lists 1920. Bulletin of Bibliography, January- 
April, 1921. p. 61-64. 

New York State Library School. Class of 1921. 
Brief reading-list on practical bibliography. Bulletin 
of Bibliography, January-April, 1921. p. 61. 

Birth Rate 

MacTarnaghan, Mrs. George, comp. Decline of 
the birth rate; selected references. New York: Pub- 
lic Library, Economics Division. 7 typew. p. May 
18, 1921. 45 c, (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.). 

Bunn, Booxs For 

Chicago Public Library. New books for the blind. 

Book Bulletin. May, 1921. p. 66-71. 


Capmium InpustrY 
Siebenthal, C. E. and A. Stoll. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Geological Survey. Bibl. 


Cadmium in 1920. 


May 12, 1921. (From Mineral Resources of the 
United States, 1920, part 1). 
Garoutte, Endora. 
tory. Sacramento, Cal.: 
4 p. bibl. pap. 
Canapa. See LireraTURE—CANADIAN 
Cancer. See Inpustriat HYGIENE 
CANNING 
References on horticultural manufactures. Am- 
herst, Mass.: Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Extension Service. (Library Leaflet no. 37). 
Cement INpustRY 
Portland Cement Association. Popular bibliogra- 
phy on cement and concrete. 111 Washington Street, 
Chicago. April, 1921. 4 mim. p. 
CHILDREN 
Town, C. H. Analytic study of a group of five and 
six-year-old children. Bibl. 50 c. (Iowa University 
studies in child welfare v. 1, no. 4). 
See also INFANTS 
CHOCOLATE 
Knapp, Arthur W. Cocoa and chocolate; their his- 
tory from plantation to consumer. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. Bibl. 12 s. 6 d. 
CiTIzENSHIP 
United States. War Department. 
citizenship. Bibl. January, 1921. 
City PLANNING 
Kimball, Theodora, comp. List of ready references 
to American city planning. Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Magazine. December, 1920. p. 239-240. 
Cocoa. See CHocoLatE 
GOVERNMENT 
Borden, Fanny, comp. A list of references on 
college and university government and administration, 
1819-1920. Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College. 


Study outline of California his- 
California State Library. 


Education for 


39 p. 50 c. (Vassar College Bulletin, May, 1921. 
vol. 10, no. 3). 
Corn 


Keith, H. M. Bibliography of investigations bear- 
ing on the composition and nutritive value of corn 
and corn products. Washington, D. C.: National 
Research Council. 178 mim. p. 

Community Lire, Rurau 

Earp, E. L. Rural social organization. New York: 
Abingdon Press. Bibl. 
ComMMUNITY THEATERS 
Drummond, A. M. County theater. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University, State College of Agriculture. 
Bibl. January, 1920. (Cornell reading course for the 
farm, lesson 153, Country life series). 

Crome, JOHN 

John Crome; bibliography. 
Public Library. Readers’ Guide. 
p. 168-170. 

Kahn, Max, and others. 
New York: W. F. Prior Co., Inc. 

DISARMAMENT 

Diarmament and cost of armament and war; list of 
references prepared in the library of the Carnegie 
Endoment for International Peace. Advocate of 
Peace. May, 1921. p. 198-199. 


Norwich, England: 
April-June, 1921. 


Functional diagnosis. 
Bibls. O. $6 n. 
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BUY NOW Whatever Your Question 
Be it the pronunciation of 
DIESEL ENGINES. Marine and Stationary, Bolsheviki, the of 
by A. H. Goldingham. Second edition en- puzzling wor e location 
larged with many illustrations and plates. blghty, ete, thin Supreme 
u 
PAINT AND COLOR MIXING, by J. S. Jen- WEBSTER’S NEW 
nings. 6th edition revised and enlarged. Con- INTERNATIONAL 
taining hundreds of formulas and many color 
samples. $5.00. DICTIONARY 
| REFRIGERATION, Theoretical and Practical, contains an accurate, final answer. 400,000 Words, 
| 


2700 Pages, 6000 Illustrations. Regular and India- 
by I. I. Redwood. Illustrated cloth. $1.50. Paper Editions. 


SPON & CHAMBERLAIN G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springtiotd, Mass. 
120 L. Liberty St. New York Pocket Mape per Liteesy 


QUALIT Y———_SERVICE 


The cost of your binding should be determined not so much by the price you are 
paying for the work, but by the number of times your books circulate after rebinding, 
and by the wearing of your magazine binding. 

The lowest priced work is usually the most expensive in the end. 

Send us two of your books for sample binding free of charge. 


_ Library Bookbinders :: “Our binding outwears the book” :; Lansing, Mich. — 


For PROMPT service, attractive, durable and economical bindings 


send your orders to 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 


728 Myrick Bldg. 24 Noble Court 
Springfield, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio 


Estimates and price-lists furnished on request 


William H. Rademaekers & Son Co. 3°” 


Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Corner of Chester Avenue and Oraton Street Newark, New Jersey 
We make Library Bookbinding a Specialty and supervise all our work. 
Over thirty-five years’ experience in all Branches has taught us what Binding is most suitable for Libraries 
and Schools. 
Send us 2 vols., 12 mos., which we will bind free of charge so you may see a sample of our work. 


Ask for price list Pay us a visit 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 
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Diseases. See ANTHRAX 
Drama. See Ipsen, Henrik 
EpUCATION 

Watts, Frank. Education for self-realization and 
social service. London: University of London Press. 
Bibl. 7s 6d. (New humanist series) . 

See also AcricutturAL EpucatTion; CITIzENSHIP; 
GoverNMENT; Musitc—Strupy anp TEACH- 
ING; SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Encianp. See GerMan LITERATURE 
Farm Macuinery 

Books on farm machinery. Amherst, Mass.: Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural College, Extension Service. 
2p. (Library Leaflet no. 39). 

Farm MANAGEMENT 

Boyle, J. E. Agricultural economics. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott. Bibl. $3. Lippincott’s college 
texts, Agriculture). 

United States. Superintendent of Documents. Farm 
management: farm accounts, credits, marketing, 
homes and statistics; list of publications for sale by 
the superintendent of documents. 16 p. February, 
1921. (Price List 68, 6th ed.). 

Fiction 

Wheeler, Harold L., comp. Contemporary novels 
and novelists; a list of references to biographical and 
critical material. Rolla, Missouri: University of 
Missouri, School of Mines and Metallurgy. 140 p. 
pap. (Bulletin. June, 1920. [Delayed]). 

Finine 


Warren, Irene. Office records; their filing and in- 


dexing. San Francisco; Journal of Electricity and 
Western Industry. 3 p. bibl. S. $1. 
FINANCE 
United States. Superintendent of Documents. 


Finance: banking, postal savings, coinage, liberty 
loans; list of publications for sale by superintendent 
of documents. 16 p. March 1921. (Price List 28, 
8th ed.) 
FISHERIES 
Bryant, H. C., comp. Publications of the California 
fish and game commission, 1870-1920. California 
Fish and Game. April, 1921. p. 87-98. 
GavaTIANs, EpistLe oF Paut To 
Burton, Ernest DeWitt. A critical and exegetical 
commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. New 
York: Scribner. 7 p. bibl. O. $4.50 n. (Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary). 
GARDENING 
Hamblin, Stephen F. Gardening books for the 
client. Landscape Architecture. v. 10: p. 121-127. 
Gas InpusTRY 
American Gas Association,, Inc. Technical Sec- 
tion; 2d annual convention, New York, November 15- 
20, 1920. 130 East 15th Street, New York. Bibl. 
$3.75. 
GENEALOGY 
References to all books in the collection of the 
Grosvenor Library and of the Buffalo Genealogical 
Society (deposited at the Grosvenor Library); and 
to articles in periodicals not indexed in the usual 
guides. Buffalo, N. Y.: Grosvenor Library Bulletin, 
December, 1920. 
GERMAN LITERATURE 
Kelly, John Alexander. England and the English- 
man in German literature of the eighteenth century. 
New York: [Lemcke and Buechner] 4 p. bibl. 0. 
pap. $1.25. (Columbia Univ. Germanic studies). 


GOvERNMENT CONTROL 
Baker, C. W. Government control and operation 
of industry in Great Britain and the United States 
during the world war. New York: Oxford University 


Press. Bibl. $1. 


(Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 


- HYGIENE. 


national Peace preliminary economic studies of the 
war no. 18. Paper copies gratis from the Endow- 
ment, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.). 
Hair Goons Inpustry 
United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on the hair goods industry. 4 typew. p. 
eas 10, 1920. 30 c. (Obtained only thru P. A, 
See PuysicaL CULTURE 
IpsenN, HENRIK 
Firkins, Ina Ten Eyck, comp. Henrik Ibsen; a 
bibliography of criticism and biography; with an 
index to character. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
80 p. D. pap. 35 ¢. n. (Practical bibliographies). 
IMMIGRANTS 
Davis, M. M., Jr., and Linda James. Industrial 
medicine and the immigrant. Bibl. Journal of Indus- 
trial Hygiene. March, 1921. p. 397-422. 
IMMIGRATION 
Phelps, Edith M., comp. Selected articles on im- 
migration. New York: H. W. Wilson. Bibl. $1.80. 
(Handbook series) . 
United States. Library of Congress. Brief list of 
references on immigration. 5 typew. p. December 13, 


1920. 35 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.). 
InpExING. See Fitinc 
INDIANS 


Trask, Louise B., comp. Indians of North America, 
a selected list of books about the Indian, for children. 
St. Louis: Public Library. Monthly Bulletin. May, 
1921. p. 91-97. 

United States. Superintendent of Documents. In- 
dians, including United States government publica. 
tions pertaining to mounds and antiquities; publica- 
tions for sale by the superintendent of documents. 
21 p. January, 1921. (Price List 24, 6th ed.) 

InpustriAL HyciENE 

Collis, E. L. and Major Greenwood. Health of the 

industrial worker. London: Churchill. Bibls. 30 s. 
InpusTRIAL PsycHOoLocy 

Watts, Mrs. Bibliography of industrial councils: 

problems of industry. London: Allen. Bibl. 12 s. 6 d. 
InpusTRIAL REPRESENTATION 

Watts, Mrs. Bibliography of industrial councils: 
(Whitley councils; shop committees, works’ com- 
mittees, etc). British Liberal Political Science Bulle- 
tin. February, 1921. p. 19-24. 

INFANTS 

McGill, Nettie. Infant welfare work in Europe: an 
account of recent experiences in Great Britain, Italy, 
Belgium, France, Germany, and Italy. Washington, 
D. C.: United States Children’s Bureau. Bibl. (Com- 
munity child-welfare series no. 1, Bur. pub. no. 76). 

INSTITUTIONS 

Murphy, E. L. and Lois Hill, comps. Bibliography 
of home economics: institutional management. Jour- 
nal of Home Economics. April, 1921. p. 186-188. 

INTERNATIONAL Law 

Bell, Florence C., comp. Select list of references 
on public international law for college students. 
Bulletin of Bibliography, January-April, 1921.  p. 
64-67 


Dickinson, Edwin DeWitt. The equality of states 
in international law. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 18 p. bibl. O. $4 n. (Harvard 
Studies in Jurisprudence, v. 3). 

TRELAND 

Boston Public Library. List of books on modern 

Treland in the public library of the city of Boston. 


p. 
Japan—Foreicn RELATIONS 

Miller, Dorothy Purviance, comp. Japanese-Ameri- 

can relations, a list of works in the . . . library. 
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Riverside Library Service 


School 


Riverside, California. 


LONG COURSE OF ELEVEN MONTHS. 


SHORT COURSES SUMMER AND WINTER. 
Miss Theresa Hitchler and Miss Bessie Graham 


this summer 


SPRING 
ECBE 


Will bind your 
Magazines, 
Pamphlets, Lectures, 
Reports, Reprints, 

tc. 
All sizes. All bindings. 
14" to 2" capacity. 
No holes. 


No wires. 
tapes. 


ELBE FILE & BINDER 
COMPANY 
215 Greene St., N.Y. 


ELM TREE PRESS 
Woodstock, 


Vermont 


Issues many books and pamphlets, written or edited by 
J. C. DANA, Librarian Public Library and Director of 
Museums, Newark, N. J., 


on Libraries, Museums and other topics, including 20 
pamphlets on Library Economy, soc. to $1.00 each; four 
smal] volumes on Museum method, the four for $5.00; 
four volumes of the Librarian’s Series, being reprints 
of old and rare books of interest to librarians; certain 
books on the classics, chiefly on Horace; and has for 
sale a few copies of Literature of Libraries, six vol- 
umes, from Merrymount Press. 


The Christian Science Church 


WM. M. GOODWIN, Author and Publisher, 
District National Bank Bldg., 1406 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
31.50 net 
PRESS NOTICES. 

CHRISTIAN WORLD—This is a timely, impersonal, 
dispassionate, analytical unanswerable discussion _of 
the weaknesses and inconsistencies of the Christian 
Science Church. It overflows with facts which pro- 
vide the ground-work of the author’s incisive argument 
-. . and is as clear as sunshine and as irrefutable as 
the decalogue. 

THE EVANGELICAL MESSENGER—The spirit in 
which his exposures of inconsistencies in the organiza- 
tion are made is very commendable, and adds merit 
and pungency to his arguments and forceful statements. 
It is the only book of its kind on the market as far 
as we have any knowledge. 


Modern Language 


La Correspondance Elementaire 


by d@’ARLON and GIELLY $ .88 
Manual de Correspondencia Comercial 
by JULIO MERCADO 88 


Cuba y los Cubanos 
by E. K. MAPES and M. F. De VE- 


LASCO 1.00 
Negocios con la America Espanola 
by E. S. HARRISON 88 


Galeno Natural Method (Spanish) 
by OSCAR GALENO. Bk.I,1.80; Bk. II, 2.00 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


Electrical Equipment of the Motor Car 


_A practical manual on Ignition, Starting and Lighting, 
in which special attention has been given to the 
fundamental principles of electrical engineering as 
applied to the electrical equipment found on the modern 
motor car. 

The book is well illustrated and numerous special 
diagrams have been prepared to bring home more force- 
fully the subject matter under discussion. 


712 Pages, 5 x 8 ins., 464 Figs., 256 Blueprint Wiring 
Diagrams, Flexible Fabrikoid, $3.50 


Let us send a copy for your inspection, prepaid at 
15% discount, subject to return if you don’t want it. 


U. P. C. BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
243 West 39th Street, New York 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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NOTICE 


THE Liprary JouRNAL is developing 

rapidly as a medium of increasing in- 
terest in its announcements of publishers 
and other business houses whose objective 
is service for public libraries. Its adver- 
tising columns are therefore commended 
to the attention of its readers who will find 
in each succeeding issue numerous sugges- 
tions in the way of supplies for the well- 
equipped library. 


For the Museum Library 


A Monograph 
of the Pheasants 


BY WILLIAM BEEBE 


This unique work is one of the most magnifi 
cent publications ever undertaken, It should 
be in every important scientific and museum 
library. Full prospectus sent on application 
to the New York Zoological Society, Zodlogi- 
cal Park, New York City. 


Se 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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Part IV. (Conclusion). Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library. May, 1921. 
JewisH LITERATURE 

Recent accessions of Jewish books. Amherst, 
Mass.: Massachusetts Agricultural College. May 
1, 1921. 1 mim. p. (List no, 11). 

Keats, 

Catalogue of a loan exhibition commemorating the 
anniversary of the death of John Keats (1821-1921) 
Boston: Public Library. 63 p. 

Keats House Committee, Hampstead. The John 
Keats memorial volume. New York: John Lane. 7 p. 
bibl. G. $20 n. 

LABORATORIES 

West, Clarence J., comp. Bibliography of litera- 
ture on chemical and engineering laboratories. 
American Architect. March 3, 1920. p. 295-296. 

Law. See INTERNATIONAL Law 
Leap InpuUsTRY 

Hall, T. C. F. Lead ores. London; Murray. Bibl. 
6s. (Imperial Institute mondgraphs on mineral re- 
sources with special reference to the British empire). 

LIBRARIES 

Principal contents of the library press, November, 
1920—March, 1921. Bulletin of Bibliography, Janu- 
ary-April, 1921. p. 67-68. 

See also BipLiocRAPHY 

Licutinc. See InpustriAL Hycrene 
LiTERATURE—CANADIAN 

Baker, Ray Palmer. A history of English-Canadian 
literature to the confederation; its relation to the 
literature of Great Britain and the United States. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 3 p. 
bibl. $2.50 n. 

Macuinery. See Farm MACHINERY 
MALTHUSIANISM 

United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences in Malthus and Malthusianism. 7 typew. p. 
December 18, 1920. 45 c. (Obtained only thru 

MANGANESE INDUSTRY 

Jennison, H. A. C. Manganese and manganiferous 
ores in 1919. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Geological 
Survey. Bibl. April 6, 1921. (From Mineral re- 
sources of the U. S., 1919, pt. 1). 

MARGARINE 


Clayton, William. Margarine. New York: Long- 


mans. Bibl. $4.75. (Monographs on industrial chem- 
istry). 
Mepicine. See Dtacnosis 


MentaL Hyciene 
Southard, E. E. Mental hygiene of industry: a 
movement that particularly concerns employment 
managers. New York: Engineering Foundation, 
Engineering Societies Building. (Engineering Foun- 
dation reprint ser. no. 1). 
Minerats. See ALuminum; Capmium; Leap; Man- 
GANESE; QUICKSILVER 
MortTcaces 
Associated Mortgage Investors. “Since 1873”: be- 
ing a resumé of the origin and history of an invest- 
ment service continuous for nearly fifty years. Granite 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. Bibl. 
Mountain WHites 


Campbell, J. C. The southern highlander and his 


homeland. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
Bibl. $3.50. 
Museums 
Cornelius, Charles Over. bibliography of 
museums, Architectural Record, November, 1920. 
p. 452-455. 


Music—Stupy aAnp TEACHING 
Weaver, P. J. Music in the public schools. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: 


University of North Carolina. Bibl. 


February, 1921. (North Carolina univ. 
leaflets v. 4, no. 6). 
Nature Stupy 

Boston Public Library, Nature studies, plant and 
animal life; a selection of books in the Library. 
8 p.5 c. (Brief reading lists, no. 18. April, 1921). 

NEWSPAPERS 

Brigham, Clarence S., comp. Bibliography of 
American newspapers, 1690-1820. Part XII: Pennsy]- 
vania (A-N). Worcester, Mass.: American Antiquar- 
ian Society. Proceedings, 1920. p. 81-150. 

Nitrate INDUSTRY 

United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 9 
typew. p. December 27, 1920. 55 c. (Obtained 
only thru P. A. I. S.). 

Novets. See Fiction 
Nutrition. See Corn; VITAMINES 
O1t INpustry 

Burroughs, E. H., comp. Recent articles on petrol- 
eum and allied substances. Washington, D. C.: U. 
S. Bureau of Mines. (Reports of investigations, ser- 
ial no. 2241). 

United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on oil-bearing shales and the oil-shale industry. 
5 typew. p. September 13, 1916. 35 c. (Obtained 
only thru P. A. I, S.). 

United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on oil-bearing shales and the oil-shale industry 
(supplementary to the typewritten list Sept. 13, 
1916). 6 typew. p. September 8, 1920. 40 c. - 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

Painters. See Crome. JOHN. 
PANTURANIANISM 

Great Britain. 
ians and Pan-Turanianism. London: = 
tionery Office. Bibl. 78 6d. (I. D. 1199). 

Parks 

Jensen, L. P. Publications of interest to the park 
superintendent. Parks and Recreation. April, 1921. 
p. 165-167. 

Paut, Saint. See Garatians, EpistLe oF To 
Pensions, AGE 

United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on the pension systems of corporations and 
firms. 11 mim, p. January 21, 192). 

Petroteum. See Or. INpustry 
PuysicaL CULTURE 

Affleck, G. B., comp. Physical training and hygiene, 
a selected bibliography. American Physical Educa- 
tion Review, April, 1921. p. 195-200. 

Pitcrm FATHERS 

Springfield, Massachusetts. City Library. The 
Pilgrim tercentenary, the Puritans, and the New 
England spirit. 8 p. 10 c. 

Poputation. See BirtH Rate; 
Posture 

Hilles, Edith. Relation of posture to individual 
— Bibl. Nation’s Health. May, 1921. p. 290- 

3. 


extension 


Admiralty. Manual on the Turan- 
Sta- 


Povuttry 
Good books for poultrymen. Amherst, Mass.: 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Extension Ser- 
vice. 2 p. (Library Leaflet no. 38). 


ErratTuM 


William H. Allen, mentioned in the May 15th 
Liprary Journat as of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, New York City, has not been connected with 
that Bureau since 1915, but is now director of the 
Institute for Public Service of New York City. 
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126 E. 28th St. New York City 
Special Agents for Libraries 


No. 1 DUKE ST., 


2 BOB -A-NOB 


Morton's Booksbop 
BRIGHTON, ENG. 
Issues frequent catalogues (postfree on request) of books 

Rare, Gurious, Masonic X Misrellaneous 


Usually including a selection at 
(Anglice 50c per volume) 


A list of your Special wants always weleome 


FOR BETTER BOOKS 


Join The Bookfellows. A co-operative non-commercial 
organization of bookloving folk all over the world. 
Membership, one dollar a year, includes the monthly 
issues of our little magazine, THE STEP LADDER. 
A sample copy for the asking. 

Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk, 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


4917 Blackstone Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


English Editions 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Fortnightly Review, Contemporary Review; any one, per 
year $7.00; any two, $13.50; the three, $20.00. Blackwood’s 
Magazine, $5.00; Quarterly Review, Edinburgh Review, 


$5.00 each; the two, $9.50. Blackwood’s and one quarter- 
ly, $9.50; with two, $13.50. 
Leonard Scott Publication Co., 


Canada postage extra. 
249 W. 13th St., New 


BOOKS! Over 1,000,000 in Stock 


All subjects. 
Rare Books and Sets of Authors. 
free. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 


Secondhand and New on approval. 
Catalogue 79 


‘Martinus Nijhoff, Publisher and Bookseller, 


THE HAGUE 


Large stock of new and second hand books in any 
language, in all classes of science and art. Complete 
sets of periodicals and learned societies. 


Syst tical catalogues free on application. 


LIBRARIANS! Enroll with us if you are looking 
for ‘ position! Good positions in all branches of library 
work. 


If you need ASSISTANTS, save time and labor by 
writing for our free aid. 
American Librarians’ Agency 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


*CATHOLIC BOOKS + 
of all publishers 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 44 Barclay St., New York 
Established 1826 


The Reader and the 
Advertiser 


Tue Liprary Journat is of continuing 
service to its subscribers, as the many 
enthusiastic letters to the publishers at- 
test. This appreciation of the editorial 
efforts of the magazine also extends, we 
are confident, to the advertising pages. 


A practical way for the reader to help 
in the development of THe Lisrary Jour- 
NAL is to patronize the advertisers who by 
their presence demonstrate their belief in 
the merit of the magazine. An added 
service is performed if the reader men- 
tions THe Liprary JOURNAL in connection 


with such patronage. 


R. R. Bowker Company 
Publishers 


Street - New 


62 West 45TH 


G. E. STECHERT & CO., 151 W. 25th St. 


New York, agents for several hundred libraries; 
import books and periodicals through their 
European offices—from England duty free; have a 
large stock of books and sets of periodicals new 
and second-hand. 


Art Museums and Public Libraries 


ATTENTION! 
We will buy all the duplicates of art books and 
ictures from any part of the country. Many Art 
useums and Public Libraries have sold us thousands 
of their duplicates. 
WILLIAMS BOOKSTORES CO. 


Williams Building Boston, Mass. 


ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Offers a nine-months’ course especially related to the 
work and problems of the public library, with which its 
students are in close touch from entrance to graduation. 
Free to St. Louisans; $45 to other Missourians; $75 to all 
others. Entrance examinations June 11th. College grad- 
uates admitted on diploma. Circular sent on application. 
Arthur E, Bostwick, Ph.D., director; Mrs. Harriet P. 
Sawyer, preceptor. Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ask Us Anything You Want to Know 
About Library Equipment and Supplies 


ADDRESS INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


THE LIBRARY JOURNA 


62 West 45th Street 
New York 
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‘©The World’s Most Perfect Zoological Monograph’’ 


A Monograph 9/ the 
BEEBE Pheasants 


Published by the New York Zoological Society, 
with the cooperation of Col. Anthony R. Kuser 


HIS magnificent work, to be completed in four royal quarto 

volumes, describes the haunts, habits and plumages of the 

most brilliant family of birds. It appeals equally to the layman 
and the scientist. Richly illustrated with reproductions in color of 
exquisite paintings by Thorburn, Lodge, Knight, Fuertes and Jones. 
Also many photographs and maps. 


Only 400 copies, a large number of which have already been 
subscribed for, are available for sale in America. Vol. I, containing 
an introduction by Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, 198 pages of 
text, 20 colored plates and 31 photogravures, and Vol. II are now 
ready for distribution. Price $62.50 each volume. 


Prospectus, specimen plate and subscription blank sent on ap- 
plication to the New York Zoological Society, Zoological Park, 


New York. 


“There can be no question that Mr. Beebe’s ‘Monograph of the Pheasants’ will rank as 
the standard work on the subject."—Country Life (England). 

| 

| “Its outstanding merits are the beauty of its plates. ... the extensive series of photo- 


gravures.... and the graphic and popular descriptions of their habits from studies made 
amid their native wilds. These and other features render the work far in advance of all 
other books written on the subject and make it welcome alike to the ornithologist, the avicul- 
turist and the spc.tsman.”—Nature (England). 


“It pulses with life and interest, and the charming personal touch of the author. Its 
| scope is broad, its plan new and original, and it grips the reader with a warm and masterful 

hand. The overflowing wealth of first-hand facts is a delightful surprise. It tells the reader 
the things he most wishes to know about these strange and beautiful birds. It reveals their 
personalities, their habits and their romantic dwelling places, thejr classification and their 
geography. The science of ornithology is made fascinating and the general reader of Mr. 
Beebe’s abundant text soon realizes that when science is written by a sympathetic hand, it 
can be both understandable and delightful.".—Wm. T. Hornaday. 


“Nothing has been spared to make this study of the most brilliant family of the larger 

* birds of the world complete. The illustrations are brilliantly drawn and excellently repro- 
duced and the series of photographs showing the natural surroundings of the species are 
models of what such pictures should be. Nor is the wide knowledge displayed, the unfailing 
perseverance by which is was acquired, his justice to his predecessors, the aptness of his 
quotation and the singularly happy power of expression possessed by the writer less remark- 


able.”"—Daily Telegraph (London). 
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